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itted to | GREAT PORT PREPARATIONS. 
n the history of the United States has there been so much 
ces reparation of ports ior commerce. The localities of the great 
; ; at this time showing civic consciousness and patriotism rela- 
| 
essentials of their “development. 
nstration of this is found in the three pages devoted, in this 
he Nation's Business, to the major ports and the prepara- 
Ma: 7 h they are making for greater commerce and for higher 
lat it ha 
ilways true that local development is undertaken for local 
ca by the t. When, however, similar activities are studied from the 
. the nation, it becomes evident that the nation will be 
ported ma. ‘ gainer through these port changes and through the new 
a regarding commerce which has been stirred by the ap- 
iport bills ompletion of the Panama Canal. 
oF uth in relation to most of our ports has been that the de- 
eSOlutions ‘f the past has been along lines adapted to immediate neces- 
a not worked out as related to a great future. 
—~ -4 1 ° 
a. ow evident that we are turning back to study the 
airman 







clive use of harbor line and of natural advantages and to 

these where necessary m1 order to increase efficiency. A 

of this better way is found in the plans of Baltimore, 

the development of pier lines, it is expected that contours 

ting piers will be utterly destroyed in order to give place to 

ned solely for efficiency. Something even broader than Bal- 

plans is seen in the plan and vision of the port directors of 

vho are ready to completely rearrange the water front facili- 

hat great city in order to maintain’ a prestige that” has been 
a. 
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ful reading of the stories of the ports, printed on pages 4, 5, 
ill leave an impression of the variety of tasks being under- 
ear. (he story, as a whole, is the story of the vigor of American 


dealing with conditions as they are and wrenching them 

Jand. and to become conditions as they ought to be. Peculiar interest 
» t] npaign which New Orleans has carried on in bring- 

r portion of the water front under public control and in 
the water front facilities with a belt railroad, also under 
trol. There are, it is true, problems of adjustment yet to 


land, Me. 


wee out, in that the control of the levee differs from the con- 
docks, and these two, in turn, differ from the control of 

land, ania road. But the city can be taken as a type of the aggressive 
ike commerce more easily handled, shipping delayed as 


ossible, and the petty annoyances of port regulation reduced 


rtunately, in this issue, we were not able to include a dia- 
ork’s plans. These are so far-reaching that they can- 
rs’ Assam uivastageodsy reduced to newspaper size. The city is pre 
spend many millions in order to produce a water front that 
the needs of the future, and not merely to produce a water 
shall be developed as needs themselves develop. 
at is to be done by these great ports and, as will be shown 
number of The Nation’s Business, by the minor pofts 1s 
to the advantage of the whole nation, since it becomes daily 
lent that our manufacturing future will largely depend upon 


— 


Virginity 


tivitv. In ten years we have more than doubled manufac- 
vestments, more than doubled manufacturing output, increased 
turing employes from three million to eight million, and at 
dispose of only about 5 per cent surplus of manufactured 
through the export trade. 
cl related to port development ts the efficiency of the com- 
arpshooter of America, the cons sul. He opens for this great 
Jahoma. icturing country new territory or new lines of distribution. He 


returns to the pockets of employes, and of producers di- 
wible results from skillful presentation of the products of 





in the regions where thes e products are needed. There is, 
included in this issue of The Nation’s Business the speech 
d d before the First Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
f the United States of America by Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, Direc- 
he United ie =; Consular Service. It has direct relation to 
tien, Mi t preparations which this country is making, 
ea 
10. PROPOSED SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 


fhe last issue of The Nation’s Business was a statement made 
ident Taft, which is here reprinted: 

braska. you go on forming these local ‘Boards of Trade, and now this 
s, Munn. fritral one, the National Chamber of Commerce, you are making neces- 
| ‘-w profession, just as the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
ile exer The functions of the secretaries of those associa- 
) peculiar and needed so much experience in order that 
aa effective that schools were created for the education of 
aries. big is what you will have to do in respect to secre- 
oards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce. You will have 
ave a school from which the new Chambers of Commerce can 
heir secretaries, Who will train the new membership in the way 
hich the organization can be built up and give them a practical 

ledge of how they can do what they are organized to do.’ 
rrespo — e on this subject is invited from all organizations— 
al, State. or local. Their executive officers are urged to express 
dative to the subjects which an efficient secretary should 
r. It is the intention to bring together in a later issue of The 
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ERICA. Business a composite statement that may begin to define a 
in or course of study for the profession of commercial secre- | 
lready two colleges have “been considering the subject. 


he commercial secretary may be defined as a new profession. | 
impulse throughout the nation to organize trade bodies has be-| 
O general as to call for special preparation on the part of those 
ho, gifted with business instincts, are willing to serve their 
nity. the State. or the nation. The commercial secretary isa 
of applied economids; his laboratory is his community ; the 
























apparatus in his laboratory is the ceive tai organi Just as 
with the development of chemistry there was the! periadof alchemy, 
so in the rapid dey elopment of commercial organization,’ e there have 
been many called to service, but few chosen to — drawback 
is lack of preparation. Consequently, every man inti in the bet- 


terment of the profession of secretary is invited’ — ss the idea 
of secretarial training and preparation, 





THE CHAMBER AS A CLEARING- eA 





The function of a clearing-house is to minimize totion, to save 
unecessary interchanges, to prevent many men travelig in many di-! 
rections when, if they, will meet, such useless journeyings would be} 
prevented. In this exact sense, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America has been celled into existemee to render a 
service for all of America and not for any one Tecalit®, It is to be a 
gathering point of useful information for all orgamiged efforts the 
country over, in order that, with economy of motion, ithe progress of 
each may become known to all, and thus lead to effective distribution 
of good ideas. The strength of a clearing-house is theysfrength of its 
constituent members; therefore the Chamber of Comprerce’ of the 
United States of America, the creature of its constitu¢nt members, 
will grow with their strength and exert influence: based upon their 
influence. Each community interested in its own~problems, and clear- 
ing the results through the federation of business forees, will mean 
a rapid increase in strength on the part of organized eftort everywhere. 





THE CHAMBER'S SERVICES IN RESEARCH. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America is 
much more than a clearing-house. It is organized for research and 
for initiation through its general and legislative bulletins and through 
the issues of The Nation’s Business. It places in the hands of the 
nation legislative, commercial and developmental facts that are not 
available in so convenient a form through any other medium. 

The plan for district secretaries referred to in the report of the 
last directors’ meeting has in it immense possibilities, both i in bringing 
to the Chamber fullest knowledge of facts the nation over and in ren- 
dering those facts easily accessible the nation over, 

As its work develops the material accumulated byithe Chamber 
will make its office «he most practical reference bureuu of applied 
social and economic science in this country.’ It will overcome the dif- 
ficulties of space and of separation that have hitherto stood in the way 
of the activities and interests of one city or locality beifig understood 
by all others. 

The knowledge within the Chamber will be the accumulated knowl- 
edge of all those who are working for a more effective national life 
in every line of endeavor. The Chamber will thus tend to produce 
national stability. 





Statement by the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, in Session in Wash- 


ington, D. C., February 12, 1913. 


“The death of Mr,rank D, La 
Lanne draws national: attention to 
the long, patient, and devoted cam- 
paign which he made: for a union 
of the _ Commercial oF , 4 
the nation. The breadth of his sym- 
pathy in relation to national ques- 
tions and his great personal devo- 
tion to the work of the National 
Board of Trade have insured him 
a permanent place in the records of 
national organized commercial pa- 
triotism. The Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America deem it 
a privilege to place on record their 


appreciation of his useful and gen- 





THE LATE FRANK D. LA LANNE, SOUS life. 


A New York heist of Mr. La Lanne. 


Vo the Editor ““rhe Nation’s Business,” 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The many friends of Mr. Frank D. La Lanne have heard of his 
sudden death with sincere regret, and at the request of a number of gentle- 
men of the New York Produce Exchagpge and other exchanges of New York 
who knew him intimately, I am glad to have the opportunity of sending ou 
these few lines of tribute. 

Mr. La Lanne was a man who believed in doing his civic and national duty. 
He considered it was the privilege as well as the duty of every man to take 
an interest in the affairs of his country and do all he could locally and nation- 
ally to uplift and improve the morale and business conditions of Our people, His 
life was an exemplification of these beliefs. 

He held several public appointments and in all instances he handled mat- 
ters intrusted to him with rare judgment and ability. As president of the 
National Board of Trade for many years he proved his desire to advance our 
prosperity and to bring about the unity of all commercial bodies into one 
large organization. The carrying on of this work involwed considerable outlay, 
and the national board was deficient in income to carry on the work, but Mr. 
La Lanne unhesitatingly year hy year personally contributed such funds as 
were necessary to meet the large deficiency. 

He was well known as a business man, and was broad minded and respected 
ip all those enterprises with which he was connected. He was possessed of a 
most charming personality, endearing himself to all those who had an oppor- 
tunity of Knowing him intimately. He had a large heart, and contributed to 
the welfare of Others without stint, Those of us in New York who have had 
the opportunity of personal entertainment by hin knew his worth as a host. 
Hic was always willing to extend the courtesy of his home to organizations 
that visited his native city. His friends will always respect his memory, and 
it gives us niuch pleasure to write this slight token of our esteem and regard 


for him. 
February 6, 1913, WILLIAM HARRIS DOUGLAS. 
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IT WILL WELD _COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 





All commercial organizations wie become members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, not only in 
their own interest but in that of the public welfare. General legis- 
lation affecting commercial interests is always under consideration 
by Congress. There should not only be an official mouthpiece for 
the commercial interests, but an organization to consider in the 
general interest the effect of proposed legislation before speaking. 
Experience has demonstrated that through organization the indi- 
vidual secures benefits not possible through individual effort. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor, specially created to advance the 
«ommercial and industrial interests of this country, will be brought 
in direct touch with the needs and requirements of every section, 
and its possibilities for good immeasurably enhanced. Co-oper- 
ation, through a centrally organized body, will in time prove as 
effective in this country as it has in others, extending our foreign 
trade and benefiting our demestic trade. It will weld the commer- 












ACTIVITIES OF THE CHAMBER. 


The directors and officers met in Washington, February 12 and 13. Four sessions were held, during 
which all phases of the work of the Chamber were discussed. The following were present: Harry A. 
Wheeler, H. E. Miles, W. D. Simmons, A. B. Farquhar, John Joy Edson, Frederick Bode, A. S. Caldwell, €. 
G. Craddock, John H. Fahey, Homer H. Johnson, Willoughby M. McCormick, W. A. Marble, Elias Michael, 
Edward G. Miner, William D. Mullen, John W. Philp, R. G. Rhett, and T. L. L. Temple. 

The acceptance of the presidency by Harry A. Wheeler was officially recorded. 

The following organizations were elected to membership: 


‘hamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash.........-..+: 857 Portamouth (N. H.) Board of Trade and Merchants’ 
Commercial Club, Muskogee, Okla........-..+..-55+5 500 Oa ai. £6: harass ad o's af 00k Ss Ee siaie t2.0% 06 oe tan var San 
Commercial Club, Duluth, Minn....... erie cle gece cee es os 1,037 Business Men's Association, Woonsocket, Fi. I......... 248 
Commercial Association, Lemont, Lil............-655- 60 National Coffee Growers’ Assotiation, Ponce, P. R.... .1,206 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo...........650000005: 200 Board of Trade, New Brunswick, N. J.....-..--.06000% 406 
National Manufacturers of Soda Water Fiavors, Phila- Chamber of Commerce, Gainesville, Ga..........65. - 106 
EN BIO b bse sas AES gave a kis. *'o CU's saeco nceeew do 32 Board of Trade, Holyoke, Mass.........-. o Seanvetes - 536 
National League of Commission Merchants of the National Association of Master Bakers, Philadelphia, 
United States, Washington, D. C......-.0- 060665 eee 381 ie. : © atic ch Oho etalon mbes ade «= meres 2 eaten +aee eee» < e 832 
297 ORGANIZATIONS ARE NOW MEMBERS. the effect that Gennees shall be oneal & to create 


DISTRICT OFFICES. a permanent body of experts to gather, investi- 


gate, and tabulate technical and statistical facts 
of all -kinds pertinent to the tariff schedules, 
both in this and other countries, and to report 
thereon, from time to time, to Congress, when 
and as it may direct, its report to be available to 
Congress in the framing of tariff schedules, and 
available to the President for his guidance in 
his consideration of tariff bills and of proposed 
commercial treaties with other nations. 


District offices, with distr:ct secretaries in charge, 
were decided upon. The first will be opened in New 
York City and the second probably on the Pacific 
Coast. The district secretary will be at the disposal 
of commercial bodies for general efforts toward 
standardization and increased efficiency. He will 
also study his territory for the benefit of the direc- 
tors, and in all ways work for the interest of the 


eer g ND galt: ty ig, valle Aor peal In order to make this proposition more definite 


izations in touch with the Chamber at all times. : 
and concrete, the board decided to add to the fore- 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP. going the following provisions: 


The Board took up the consideration of indi- (1) That the appointment of the commis- 
vidual membership approved by amendment to the sion be vested in accordance with custom, in 
by-laws at the annual meeting. A draft of an indi- the President, with the advice and consent of 
vidual memberships approved by amendment to the the Senate. 
are now available. Only members in good standing (2) That the number of commissioners 
of organizations affiliated with the national chamber should be limited, preferably to not more than 
can become individual members. five members, with a view to the creation of an 

YEAR BOOK AND PAMPHLETS effective administrative body. ; 
° (3) That the term of office of members of 

A year book is to be prepared immediately, in- the commission should be sufficiently long to 
cluding the speeches and actions of the annual meet- give the Board stability and permanency, pref- 
ing, setting forth the initial steps in bringing the erably a six-year term, as.in the case of the In- 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of terstate Commerce Cominission, with the terms 
America into existence, together with such other of members expiring in rotation. 
matter as will place full information in the hands of (4) That provision should be made for 
constituent members. minority representation, again as in the case of 

In addition to the year book, separate pamphlets the Interstate Commerce Commission, of which 
will be prepared containing the report of the Board there are five members, the law providing that 
of Directors, the welcoming speech of Secretary not more than three shall be of one party. 
Nagel, Mr. Wheeler’s introduction of President Taft (5) That the reports of the commission 
at the annual banquet, and President ‘T'aft’s response. should be confined to ascertaining facts and to 
These pamphlets will be supplied in quantities upon exclude recommendations unless called for by 
requests from members. the body having power to institute tariff legisla- 

PERMANENT TARIFF COMMISSION tion; the information collated by the commis- 

° sion to be available to either house of Congress 

The Board of Directors took up for considera- and to the President. 

tion the form in which the resolution favoring a With the plan for a tariff commission set forth 


comencny fee tariff..commission should be submitted to in this form, the board directed that a referendum 


olution provides : the plans should be prepared and sent to organiza- 
That the proposition so to be submitted is to tion members at the earliest practicable date. 


The midsummer meeting of the directors will be held on the Pacific Coast at a city not yet decidea 
upon. About three weeks will be consumed on the trip, and several important cities west of the Missouri 
River included in the itinerary. 

The next meeting of the board will be held in Washington May 24, 25, and 26. 


The Method for Selection of Committees 


‘ in the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 


By far the most vital matter before the Chamber of Commerce in 1913 will be the completion of the ap- 
pointment of efficient standing committees and the organization of committee work. The Chamber must have 
earnest and self-sacrificing members on all committees, fitted by training and experience to pass upon the great 
problems which will be brought to the attention of the Chamber for consideration and action. 

In preparing to create this working force for the permanent usefulness and growth of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the country was divided into four geographical divisions, known as Eastern, Western, North Central, and 
South Central. Then it was decided that each committee should be comprised of twenty members, five from each 
geographical division when the subject is of equal interest to all divisions, but with a departure from this plan when 
the dominant interest lies in certain divisions more than in others. 

In order that these divisional groups may meet and together study the subject assigned them, it is proposed to 
entrust at least one subject to each prominent city. Each group will be furnished from the Washington headquarters 
with all the available bibliography on the subject, and a careful study will be made by each group independently of 
other groups. In framing a report, however, the four groups will come together, and with reasonable assurance that 
their findings will fairly represent the general sentiment of the country. 

Modification of this plan may be made by first appointing on divisional conmmitians groups of five, one or two 
men located in the smaller cities sufficiently near to the populous centers to make occasional meetings possible, and 
thus secure the counsel and co-operation of the men in lesser cities, whose influence in the Chamber will form so 
prominent a part in every effort we may put forth; second, by omitting from certain sections representation upon 
particular committees when there can be no sectional viewpoint, and where, if the plan were rigidly adhered to, an 
overload would be put upon members located in these two geographical divisions. 

The following divisional committees are complete and the members of the committees have expressed their in- 
tention to study the subjects assigned to them: 








Portland, Oregon—On Federal and State Regulation. Buffalo, N, Y.—On Canal and River, under the gencral sub- 
S. M. Mears, Chaifman, Portiand Cordage Company. Ject of Trafic, ‘Teanepertation and Communication. 
L. A. Lewis, of Allen & Lewis, wholesale groceries. Henry W. Hill, Chairman, Pres. New York State 
Charles Richardson, of Tacoma, Wash. _Waterways Association. 
A. H. Devers, President, Closset & Devers, importers. William A. Rogers, Pres. Rogers, Brown & Co., makers 
W. G. McPherson, of W. G, McPherson & Co., furnaces. of furnaces. 


John J. Boland, of Boland & Cornelius, owners of 
lake boats. 


. fon. George W. Smith, Pres. Seneca Transportation Co, 
agg > Seige ay —oonyy Fo egy tim _ Frank F. Henry, manager Washburn-Crosby Company. 
¥ ae A + wis , oe . 


Ww. A. Hover, W, A. Hover & Co., wholesale druggisis. Rochester, N. ¥.—On Patents, Trade-Marka, and Copyrights 


Platt Rogers, lawyer, James G. Cutler, Chairman, Pres. Cutler Mail Chute 
a. KK. Mullen, manufacturer. Company. 
S. D. Nicholson, mining expert. George Eastman, President Eastman Kodak Company. 
Henry W. Morgan, Vice President Morgan Machine Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—On Latin-American Trade, under the George W. Todd, of G. W. Tood & Co., protectographs. 
general subject of Foreign Commerce. Edward G. Miner, President the Pfandier Company. 
Prof. Leo S. Rowe, Pres. American Academy of Po- Cincinnati, Ohio—On Vocational Education. 
litical and Social Science. Frederick A. Geier, Chairman, President Cincinnati 
Samuel M. Curwen, ‘Pres, J. G. Brill Company. Milling Machine Company. 
Maurice Coster, Export Manager, Westinghouse Elec- Prof. Herman Schneider, Dean, College of Engineering. 
tric and Manufacturing Company. Ee. F. DuBrul, manufacturer. 
EK. G. Buckner (Wilmington, Dei.), V. P. E. I., DuPont John Ll Shearer, Ohio Mechanics Institute. 
de Nemours Powder Company. Dr. J. M. “Withrow, educator. 
Alba B,. Johnson, Pres. The Baldwin Locomotive Works. All under the main subject of Domestic Commerce. 


Mr. H. E. Miles, of f Racine, Wis,, i is the chairman of the committee on committees. 


— ee eo en — 


Topical Index for This Issue Alphabetically Atreawed. 

















cial interests in a great instrumentality not only in their own 
interest, but for the common good. - J. N. TEAL, 
Vice President for Western. States. 
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ARGUMENT FOR WEST FLORIDA 
AS PROPOSED NEW STATE 





West Florida Chamber of Commerce Organized to 
Campaign for Separation From the Parent 
State—Official Statement of Reasons. 


Leland J. Henderson, secretary of the 
Pensacola Commercial Association, has 
prepared an elaborate report on the con- 
ditions and resources of the western por- 
tion of Florida. His conclusion is that 
a new State named West Florida should 
be organized. Part of his summing-up 
follows. To carry on the campaign the 


West Florida Chamber of Commerce has: 


Yeen organized. 
“Florida” 


It would be a 


Appropriate. 


loss to part with the 
“Florida,’’ has a lasting 
associated with enchant- 
Leon, and youth; the 
oldest city; the Everglades: the Semi- 
noles; later with citrus fruit, and with 
the green and succulent vegetables dur- 
ing the winters of the frozen North; 
Florida means refuge for the blizzard- 
driven, and heat oppressed. My answer 
is, “‘Keep the name for the new State 
and call it West Florida.”’ 


present name, 
charm; it is 
ment, Ponce de 


It may be said that the population is! 
According to the 1910 census, | 


too small. 





West Florida had a population of 207,170. | . 
There are four States in the Union hav-| A total revenue at $4 per capita would | nresiding officer, consists of nine directors and as many members as possible. 


fng a less population—Arizona, 204,354; 
Delaware, 202,322; Nevada, 81,875; Wyo- 
ming, 145,965. 


Physical Advantages. 


If it is objected that the countries of 
Escanbia, Santa Rosa, Walton, Holmes, 
Washington, Jackson, Calhoun, Gadsden, 
Liberty, Franklin, Leon, Wakulla, and 
Jefferson have too small an 
total being 11,350 square miles) the an- 
&wer is “There are eight States in 
Union having a less area:’’ Vermont, 
#,135 square miles; New Hampshire, 9,005; 
Connecticut, 4,845; Massachusetts, 8,040; 
Rhode Island, 1,03; New Jersey, 7,525; 
Maryland, 9,860; Delaware, 1,960. 

If it is objected that its seacoast is 
too short. The reply is, ‘“‘There are twen- 
ty seacoast States in the United States; 
of these thirteen have a less seacoast 
(in number of miles) than West Florida. 
The coastline mileage of West Florida, 
excluding the shore line of bays, &c., 
is 265 statute miles; of Maine, 245 miles; 
New Hampshire, 13 miles; Massachusetts, 
245 miles; Rhode Island, 44 miles; New 
York, 127 miles: New Jersey, 132 miles; 
Delaware, 29 miles; Maryland, 40 miles; 
Virginia, 121 miles; South Carolina, 190 
miles; Georgia, 109 miles; 
miles; Mississippi, 35 miles. 
feven States have a greater 
fea frontage, as follows: North Carolina, 
828 miles; Florida, 1,273 miles; 
iS4 miles; Texas, 369 miles; California, 
22 miles; Washington, 328 miles; Oregon, 


While only 


807 miles. In addition to this, in eight 
of the West Florida counties there are 
twelve bays, all of which are harbors, 


or suitable for 
velopment; 


more or 
six of the bays have an ex- 


| 


! 


| 


area (the! 


the | 


Alabama, 58! 


extent of | 


Louisiana, } 
ithe North would object to the admission 


to the most westerly point, is 456 miles. 
The only States that exceed Florida in 
length and width are California and 
Texas. The extreme width of Texas is} 
758 miles, and California, 


395 miles. Inj 
length, California is 521 miles, eae 
547 miles. 





Estimated Revenue. 


It may be argued that West Florida 
will not supply sufficient revenue to sup- 
port a State. According to the 1910 cen- 
sus, the population of Montana was 
376,053. The tax received from the coun- 
ties by the State in 1911, was $750,000, or 
about $2 per capita. The total reve- 
nue of the State was $1,557,920, or about 
$4 per capita. The population of Flori- 
da in 1910 was 152,619. In 1911 the State 
received general revenues, $1,888,162, or 
$1.60 per capita. The total revenue was 
$3,141,315, or about $4 per capita. In 
1911, the assessed valuation of preperty 
in West Florida was $45,000,000. The total 
county and State taxes paid by the 
West Florida counties were over $1,900,000. | 
The amount paid by West Florida to| 
the State was $340,000, or $1.70 per capita. 





be $828,680 for the support of the state | will act as a leader of the home or neighborhood club, which is limited to twelve families. 


of West Florida. 
Tallahassce 
Should the objection be made that the 
organization of a new State would re- 
Guire the erection of new State build- 
ings, I would reply “The inconvenience 
of the present capital to the peninsula 
of Florida and its rapidly increasing 


As Capital. 


population, coupled with the fact that 
the peninsula section of the State has 
the power, will sooner or later cause 


the erection of new State buildings and 
the location of a new capital nearer the 
center of the State than Tallahassee. 

The organization of a new State would 
forever settle the location of the West 
Florida capital at Tallahassee, reason- 
ably convenient to all sections of West 
Florida; while the location of a new 
capital in the center of the peninsula, 
would unquestionably meet the approval 


of Jacksonville, Key West, Tampa, and 
all of the State of Florida, because of | 


thereof. 


the greater convenience 

The interests of the peninsula in the 
State buildings now located in West 
Fiorida could be purchased at a rea- 
sonable valuation, and perhaps paid for 
with West Florida’s interests in the 
Everglades. 

The objection may be advanced that 


West Florida as a 
that it would in- 


Union of 
the grounds 


into the 
State on 





crease the South’s representation in Con- } 


less harbor de- ! 
State 


| the 
lof West 


tensive commerce; three of them have! 
tn inner anchorage basin of more than 
forty feet depth; one has a harbor en- 
trance of thirty-three feet; and three 


others have harbor entrances of twenty- 


two feet or more; and railroads have 
been constructed to seven of these 
harbors. 

It may be objected that Florida is 
small enough already. The extreme 
length of Florida from north to south 
is 407 miles, but the difference in lat!- 
tude between the most northerly point 


of Florida and the point furthest south 
is 452 miles; its greatest width is 34 


its greatest extent (that is, 





“Holland” Sees Boon to Business in 
Recent Supreme Court Decision 


of West} 


If it is to the interest 
from the | 


separate herself 
this argument 
and if it is true 
oppose the admission 
into the Union, the | 


gress. 
Florida to 
of Florida, 
be advanced, 
North would 
Florida 


should ! 


not that | 


South would certainly favor it, and prob- , 


ably the West, and West Florida would | 


Congress , 


have three representatives in 
where she now has but one. 
I, therefore, propose as one of the} 


| State 


|} port 
| Commerce every loyal and patriotic citl- 


| 


¥Yrom the Washington P 

New York, Feb. 10.—When the decision | 
which was recently handed down by the} 
United States Supreme Court in the so-| 
called United Shoe Machinery case is 


has become available, it will 
studied in the offices of lead- 
and in the directors’ rooms 


printed and 
probably be 
Ing counsel 


of large corporations more carefully than | 3 
| United States Steel Corporation the court | ducing Wo bushels of corn where 50 
‘ 


jat the most will not be disposed to order| grew before, or piling up a bank ac- 


The 


been 


any recent Supreme Court decision. 
brief reports already published have 
earnestly scrutinized. This reading justi- 
fies the ablest of the so-called 
corporation lawyers in saying that if an 
examination of the full decision shows 


some of 


that the brief reports contain no errors, | the 


| 
} 


| 
} 


| 
| 


then this finding of the Supreme Court 
must be regarded as of incaluable serv- 
ice to the business men of the United 
States who have tried to obey the laws, 
but have not in the past been certain} 
that in all respects their organizations 


and their management have been in con- 


formity with the Federal law. 
It is the unanimous opinion of those 
who have given the decision careful 


study that the Supreme Court has so in- 
terpreted the law that the magnitude of 
any corporation which has been created 
through the purchase and consolidation 
of various corporations is not an issue 
under the Sherman anti-trust law. To il- 
lustrate this view the case of the cor- 
poration Known as the Federal Steel 
Company has been frequently alluded to. 
This corporation was, upon its organiza- 
tion, precisely of the character which 
1as been indicated by the colloquial term 
business."’ There were three influ- 
and wealthy corporations which 
carried on their business upon 
independent lines. First, the Illinois 
Steel Company, which was the largest 
f all the corporations of the Mississippi 
Valley and one of the largest in the 
United States, engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel commodities. 
Next was a corporation which owned 
ind operated extensive mines of iron 
ore and that was also a large cor- 
poration whose business was flourishing. 
Next was a 
business was transportation of ore from 
the mines to the premises. This was also 
a prosperous concern. These three cor- 
porations were, as regarded one another, 


‘big 
ential 
formerly 


noncompetitive. They sought different 
markets. They were not brought into 
‘ontact, save when each was dependent 
upon the other for some portion of its 
vusiness, 
A Great Combination. 

These’ three corporations became, 
through combination, merger, and pur- 


chase, the Federal Steel Company. It 
was with this company that Judge Gary, 
nearly twenty years ago, began a career 
which now identifies him as one of the 
world’s master minds in the production 
of iron and steel commodities. The com- 
bination which was perfected in 1893-94, 
under the name of the Federal Steel 
Company, was organized solely for the 
purpose of securing efficiency and econ- 
omy. It is now suspected that it was 
the gratifying business experience of 
this corporation which in great measure 
persuaded Mr. Morgan to undertake the 
greater organization known as the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

In the presumption that the decision of 
the Supreme Court at Washington has 
been accurately, though briefly, reported, 
counsel now feel authorized to say that, 
In their opinions, proceedings for the dis- 
solution of the Federal Steel Company 
would not have been supported by the 
Suprem¢ Court at Washington, and yet 
the Federal Steel Company was one of 
the giant corporations of the United 
States. 

A Matter of Some Doubt. 


Whether the reasoning which applies to 
the Federal Steel Company will also be 
found applicable to the United States 


corporation whose exclusive | 
| business man could always say that the 


{ 





reasons for organizing the West Florida | 
Chamber of Commerce, that the new| 
of West Florida be created; and |/ 
this reason, together with the others ad- 
vanced, should bring to the active sup- 
of the West Florida Chamber of 
interested in West 


zen residing in or 





corporation, of which the Federal Steel 
Company becomes a constituent part, is 
a question which the counsel who have 
read the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court are not vet fully prepared to an- 
swer. They do think, however, that when 





the Supreme Court has the opportunity | 
to pass upon the suit brought by the 
government for the dissolution of the 


more than partial dissolution. It may! 
seem to the court that certain of the! 
properties now controlled by the United | 
States Steel Corporation were secured for | 
purpose of eliminating competition | 
and not solely for the purpose of gaining 
efficiency and economy. If the court 
should hold that view, then it is likely so 
to pass upon the Issue as to compel the! 
steel corporation to part with some of its 
subsidiaries. 
But in any 


event the decision | 
makes it clear in the view of legal au | 
thorities that, notwithstanding the mag-| 
nitude of the United States Steel Corpo- | 
ration or the fact that it is “a 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


recent 


known as a “billfon-dollar’’ corporation, 
or is spoken of as the greatest industrial 
corporation in the world, yet that fact in 
itself will receive no consideration from 
the Supreme Court. 


Lawyers here speak of the decision as 


) seeming in a measure to reverse the ma- 


jority opinion handed down by 
preme Court in the Northern Securities 
case. That opinion, which was reached 
by a narrow majority, interpreted 
Sherman law as meaning that if there 
were latent or lurking power in the or- 
ganization of a corporation which could 
be used to suppress all competition and 
establish a true monopoly, then a cor- 
poration of that kind was organized in 
defiance of the Sherman law. 


the Su- 


the 


Decision Puzzles Business Men. 


All of the managing executives of the 
sreater corporations have looked upon 
this decision as something that has be- 
fogged the leading businesses of the 
United States. For not the most astute 


corporation with which he was. asso- 
clated did or did not possess latent pow- 
er to destroy competition and establish 
monopoly, Furthermore, some of the 
leading minds of our business world were 
confident that certain combinations or 
mergers which created big business, so- 
called, aimed at efficiency and economy 
solely. These are qualities, however, 
which are at the base of all successful 
competition. If such economies and ef- 
ficiencies of high order were secured 
they might, from one point of view, give 
the corporation which had attained these 
advantages practical control of the trade. 


Yet that is exactly what competition 
ultimately aims at. 
At all events, the decision of the 


Northern Securities case has puzzled our 
leading business men ever since it was 
handed down. It has been one of the in- 
fluences that have proved adverse to the 
development of American industry. 
Therefore, it is believed here that as 
there is understanding throughout the 
United States of the meaning which lies 
behind the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the’ shoe machinery 
case, business men will feel at last that 
they have secured firm footing, or at 
least one element of doubt has been re- 
moved. The Supreme Court does not put 
a ban upon big business nor upon mer- 
gers. It has now so interpreted the 
Sherman law as to assure business men 
that if their mergers or combinations are 
made for the purpose of suppressing | 
competition, and in the course of their 
operations they do suppress reasonable 
competition, then their businesses are 
being conducted in violation of the Sher- 
man law, and that this is practically the 
sole issue HOLLAND, / 








cultural Committee. 
the city of Clinton, and twenty from the County of Clinton. 


| mately 


|! Club somewhere from $1,100 to $2,000 


ithe whole amount of money available 


ibe built; 


Clinton County’s -Original Plan for 
AGRICULTURAL PROMOTION 
Bridging the Gap of Indifference Between City and Country. 


The Agricultural work now_in progress in Clinton 


agricultural adviser, the duties of which 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


officer will be set forth later in this 


from men actively engaged in farm work or directly intérested in farm life. 


To carry this organization further it was decided that: (1) At least one local township unit should be organized 
in each township of the county; this local township unit to have ac least ten directors, one of whom should be the 
(2) These ten men shoufd all be members of the Clinton Commercial Club. (3) The membership 
in the local township unit should be made up of all the residents of the township paying annual dues of approx!- 
2.50 each, 50c of which should be retained in the treasury of the local township unit, and the balance 
be placed in the treasury of the Clinton Commercial Club. To carry this organization to the extreme in order that 
the closest application to farm life might be had, it was proposed that each of the directors of the local unit should 
The membership in this neighborhood club is limited to twelve 
families, and the object of the club is the assembling at least once each month of all the twelve families at the home 
The men will discuss farm work, animal husbandry, horticulture, and the mechanical side of 


presiding officer. 


organize and be the leader of a neighborhood club. 


of one of its members. 


farming, while the women of the families discuss domestic affairs and other matters of interest to them. 
dinner might follow, all providing for same in common after which matters of interest to the neighborhood may be 
Hlere also would be given an opportunity for the children to participate. 
of one year the club would have met at the home of every member and much benefit would have been derived. 
To review briefly the outline of this plan, we might say: The agricultural committee is one of the committees 
of the Clinton Commercial Club; its chairman is a director of the Clinton Commercial Club, and the members of 
the committee (thirty in number) are selected, ten from the city and twenty from the county. 
comtnittee from the county is the presiding officer of the lacal unit of his township, which unit, in addition to its 


discussed by those present. 


ORGANIZATION DETAILS. 


unty, lowa, is being conducted on the following plan: The 
Clinton Commercial Club, of Clinton, lowa, is a corpofation existing under and by the laws of the State of lowa, 
with the usual object set forth in the Charter of Commércial Clubs. ne 
shall be the chairman of one of the standing committees, therefore, when the agricultural work in Clinton County was 
organized it was placed in the hands of one of the direct®rs of the Clinton Commercial Club as chairman of the Agri- 
This committee, in addition to its’ chairman, has thirty members, ten of whom are selected from 
The Agricultural Committee is authorized to secure an 
article. 


The by-laws provide that each of the directors 


, 
- 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMEN7 





The place of Commerci 
more or less than an amplification of 
and professional men in your individual 
pression of the act of co-operative 
izing the country’s commerce. 
the nation the legend “made in t 
and to others that sectional lines and 
the operation of commerce and that the 
civic affairs demand a broader 


This committee must be elected 


To vou, who are gathered 
convention, it would seem superfluous 
commercial organ a 
evidence of the fact that you, in your 
local commercial organizations, 
through which we all hope and 
try may be mobilized and gathered in 
fighting force for 
proven best adapte 
legislation or by such direct 


2.00 to 


A picnic 


*: 2 Civic Daties. 

Up to the present time I have spoken 
almost entirely of the business reason 
for the existence of commercial organ- 
izations and their part in national affairs. 
But there are other phases having a 
direct and indirect bearing upon com-~ 
mefce in which such organizations not 
only may but must engage themselves 


Each member of this 


Fach director of the township unit | 





FINANCING THE WORK. 


The financing of this agricultural work was done in the following man- 
ner: The Crop Improvement Committee of the Council of Grain Exchanges, 
with offices in Chicago, under the direction of its secretary, Mr. Bert Ball, is 
offering to the country at large $1,000 for each county that will employ an ag- 


ricultural expert subject to conditions 
Committee and later referred to in 


this article. 


set forth by the Crop Improvement 
This $1,000 was accepted by 


the Clinton Commercial Club and is now being used in this work. 
The Department of Agriculture at Washington, through Congressional ap- 
propriation, is assisting counties throughout the country to secure the employ- 


ment of an agricultural expert upon conditions, as set forth later. 


The Clinton 


Commercial Club availed itself of this ‘assistance, and is now enjoying its 


benefits at the rate of $100 per month. 


farmers wanted to take part in paying the expenses. 


To further finance this movement many 
The Clinton Commercial 


Club therefore made the proposition that it would take into membership with 
full privileges any man living in Clinton County on the same basis as men 
living in the city, with the positive understanding that dues received from the 


farm members should be used for agricultural extension work only. 


Then in 


order to distribute this membership over the county, it was decided that each 
local township unit mentioned above, should contribute at least $100 to this 


work, and for each $10 so contributed 


unit should be received as a member of the Clinton Commercial Club. 


one member from each local township 
Tt is 


desired that each local unit contribute $100 to this work and would therefore 


name ten men for membership in the C 


linton Commercial Club. One of these 


men shall be selected by themselves to act as a member of the agricultural 
committee and also as chairman and presiding officer of the local township 


unit. 


It was further provided that it would not benecessary for one man to con- 


ship unit. 
is given for each $10.00 subscribed. 

At the present time there have been 
organized sixteen local units, which 
will return to the Clinton Commercial 


in this fund, so that the sum total of 


from $3,800 to $4,000. In 
addition to this amount the 
Commercial Club guaranteed to fur- 
nish quarters and suitable office facili- 
ties for this agricultural committee, 
and their expert adviser. The Clinton 
Commercial Club took considerable re- 
sponsibility at the outset by entering 
into a contract with Prof. M. L. Mos- 
hert, of Ames, Iowa, for a period of 
three years, before any of the amount 
was available, but their faith in the 
proposition has been substantiated by 
subsequent subscriptions as herein set 
forth. 

No one connected with this work has 
ever had an idea of exploiting the 
farmer. It was not undertaken as a 
clever trade extension movement; it 
was not inaugurated for selfish mo- 
tives, but with this thought always in 
mind: That any city that could better 
the conditions of the people within its 
own territory must necessarily be ben- 
efited in proportion to the success of 
the undertaking. 

Ideals Involved. 


would be 


It is not altogether a matter of pro- 


count to the greater altitude, half as 
much as that all men shall realize their 
kinship and the solidity of mankind; 
that the farm life shall become more 
attractive; that the burden of the 
housewife shall be less; that the edu- 
cation of the boy and girl shall be 
more practical; that better roads shall 
that public improvements 
shall be encouraged. When all these 
ethical ideas are worked out no one 
need doubt that the financial gain to all 
parties concerned will be greatly in- 
creased. 

The success of a movement. such as 
this will depend upon the following 
conditions: It must be started with no 
ulterior or selfish motives. The men 
in whose hands the direction of the 
work is placed must be selected with 
great care as to the fitness for this 
important work. The Agricultural Ad- 
viser must’ be selected not entirely be- 
cause of his technical training or scien- 
tific ability, but must also be consid-} 


Clinton |. 





ered in regard to his interest in the 
work. If his interests are purely mer- 
cenary, prompted only by the salary 


offered, then the most proficient agri- 
culturist would be foredestined to a 
failure. The man in the farming com- 
munity must be met on equal grounds 
with the business man with a straight- 
forward, clean proposition. ‘he finan- 
cial plans must be worked out in ad- 
vance, so that the work can be organ- 
ized on a permanent basis and not as 
the outgrowth of any short term ef- 
forts. And lastly the movement must 
be organized so that perfect harmony 
and co-operation shall exist between 
the local workers and the contributors 
of the larger funds, with special ate | 





{ . . ° 
' tribute $10, but that any number of men might raise $100 for each local town- 
However, only only one membership in the Clinton Commercial Club 


tention to the State Agricultural 
School, and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, with its vast re- 
sources. 

Enthusiastic Support. 


C. F. Terhune, secretary of the Clin- 
ton Commercial Club, in response to a 
question as to the progress of the 
method for binding city and country in 
mutual interest, has written the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Here at Clinton, more is thought of 
it every day. The men who have lived 
in Clinton most of their lives and con- 
sidered that they had practicaly noth- 
ing in common with the farmer have 
awakened to take a new view of funda- 
mental conditi and it is very gratify- 
ing to see the merchant and the farmer 
coming together without compromise to 
either, on a common ground so essen- 
tial to both of them. 

Last week at a meeting of the “Ag- 
ricultural Committee of Clinton County’”’ 
seventeen out of the twenty townships 
of the county were represented (fully or- 
ganized local townships units). The en- 
thusiasm and determination that was evi- 
denced by the manner in which these 
men took up the problems was very grat- 
ifying. It soon developed that they, too, 
were thinking for they suggested many 
things that were highly practical that 
did not originate with the city men. The 
meeting convened at 11 o'clock a. m.,, 
with a recess for lunch, and adjourned 
at 4:30 p. m. Counting both representa- 
tives and proxies, there were thirty-four 
men in the conference. 

This week the first short course school 
is in session in the extreme west end 
of the county, furthest from the influ- 
ence of the City of Clinton. On the first 
day 120 people were registered for the 
week's work, having paid their $1.50 ad- 
mission. Ninety of this number were 
men and boys and thirty were the wives 
and daughters, 

Mr. Mosher, the Agricultural Adviser, 
has made more than 125 stated meetings 
and these meetings have been well at- 
tended throughout. The first work this 
fall was encouraging the necessity of 
hand-field-picked-seed-corn. These meet- 
ings were conducted four a day in the 
school houses by appointments, so that 
the entire neighborhood had an oppor- 
tunity to be present, and in several cases 
every family in the district was repre- 
sented, not only by the children but by 
their parents. This resulted in the pick- 
ing of hundreds of bushels of seed corn 
in the proper manner. 


Expert Assistance. 


Hog cholera invaded the county and 
the agricultural adviser was called. His 
assistance was prompt and augmented by 
a government veterinarian, who held a 
number of meetings, instructed the farm- 
ers how to quarantine for prevention, 
and how to handle the serum treatment 
after innoculation. This had a very tell- 
ing effect on the progress of the disease 
and no doubt has saved many times the 
cost of the work for this year. . 

Mr. Mosher has made many personal 
calls by request from farmers to assist 
them in laying out their farms for spe- 
cial crops and for crop rotation, the build- 
ing of silos and the general lay out of 
farm buildings, &c.” 

It is impossible in the space at our 
disposal to print the various forms used 
and the by-laws of the township and 
neighborhood units. These can however 
be secured by writing to the Commercial 
Club of Clinton, Iowa. 
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if they would bring about the ultimate— 
the sum of its purpose—achievement of 
constructive ambition and the prosper- 
ity and happiness of a nation. Not only 
must the benefits of commercialism re- 
ceive your due thought and action, but 
there are other and fundamental prob- 
lems calling out to you and your com- 
mercial organization for attention. The 
civic problems of a community which 
have an immediate and important influ- 
ence upon the lives and well being of 
cities and States and consequently upon 
the country as a whole—the problem of 
the conservation of the nation’s health; 
the betterment of living conditions; the 
cost of living; the protection of lives and 
property from the assaults of organized 
destructionists and no less, the protec- 
tion of the so-called “common people” 
from the strangulation of organized rap- 
acity; the safe-guarding of the nation’s 
natural assets and all other fundament- 
al conditions which affect our daily lives 
and stimulate or retard our native en- 


ergies. ; 
In a country of such widely diversi- 
fied interests, with so many problems 


i he great commercial nations of the |. 
ee at the Capital of the nation as delegat 


which, in turn, 
believe the heterogeneous business of 


initiating those measures which time 
d to the needs of modern business, either by means 
methods upon which there may be com 





it would seem a gigan- 


locally peculiar, : 
co-ordinate | 


tically impossible task to 
them into a unification of any practical ! 
effect. It is a question in my 
whether we are basically prepared to so 
crystalize the constructive agencies of 
the country as to give dynamic force to 
the demands of business and civic econ- 


mind | 








amy. This, I take it, is primarily the | 
Cc. F. TERHUNE, task of commercial organizations of the | 
+ -% 








sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 280 


‘over 14 million dollars in 1912, 11 3-4 milli 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH THE ORIENT. 





From Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 


Trade between the United States and the Orient in 1912 was 
the largest ever recorded. This is true both as to imports and 
exports. The imports from Asia and Oceania combined were, 
according to a compilation just completed by the Statistical Divi- 


million dollars in 1912, against 160 million in 1902; and the ex- 
ports to Asia and Oceania, 190 million dollars in 1912, against 
96 million in 1902, a decade ago. Thus imports from the Orient, 
if we include all of Asia and all of Oceania under that general 
title, show an increase of 75 per cent in ten years and exports 
thereto an increase of 100 per cent in the same period. Even the 
phenomenally large exports of 1905, when the requirements of 
Northern Asia, due to the Russo-Japanese war, brought our ex- 
ports to Asia and Oceania up to the unusual total of 168 million 
dollars, are surpassed by the total of 190 million .in 1912, the 
highest record of exports to the Orient which our foreign trade 
has ever shown. ‘he growth over 1911 is about 20 million dol- 
lars as to exports and about 30 million as to imports. 

One striking characteristic of the growth during 1912 in ex- 
ports to Asia lies in the fact that India and China have followed 
the example set by Japan some years ago in the purchase of 
American cotton. Both India and China are producers of raw 
cotton, India ranking second in the world’s cotton-producing 
countries; yet the exports of raw cotton from the United States 
to British India in the calendar year 1912 amounted to 35 million 
pounds, valued at 3 3-4 million dollars, and to China, also a cot- 
ton-producing country, the exports of raw cotton in 1912 were 14 
million pounds, valued at 114 million dollars. This movement of 
cotton from the United States in India and China is a quite re- 
cent development in our trade with that part of the world, the 
cotton exports to either of these countries having been practically 
nothing prior to 1911. 


EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


Japan is a large importer of cotton from the United States, 
but the figures of 1912 far exceed those of any earlier year, our 
own trade figures showing exports of cotton to Japan in the cal- 
endar year 1912 amounting to over 209 million pounds, against 
142 million in 1911, the high-record calendar year in cotton move- 
ments to that country. The total exports from the United States 
to Japan in 1912 were 58 million dollars in value, against 44 
million dollars in 1911. 


The increase in our exports to the Orient occurs chiefly in 
the trade with Japan, the Philippine Islands, and India. To 
China there was a slight reduction in exports during the calendar 
year, due to a decline in the quantity of illuminating oil and cot- 
ton goods exported to that country in the latter part of 1912, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1911. To Japan the in- 
crease of 14 million dollars in exports chiefly occurred, as above 
indicated, in raw cotton, though flour also shows an increase of 
about 1% million dollars. To the Philippine Islands there was 
a marked increase in exports, the total in 1912 being 25 million 
dollars in value, against 10 million in 1908, the year prior to the 
enactment of the law which provides for free interchange of mer- 
chandise between those islands and the United States. Both ex- 
ports and imports from the Philippine Islands have a little more 
than doubled during the period in question, imports from the 
islands in 1912 amounting to 22 million dollars, against a little 
more than 9 million in 1908, and exports thereto, as above indi- 
cated, 25 million dollars in 1912, against practically 10 million 
dollars in 1908. j 


The most striking increase in exports to the Philippines oc- 
curs in cotton cloths, for which the Philippine Islands are no 
our largest customer, the quantity exported thereto in the as: 
endar year 1912 being 80 million yards, against 70 million to 
China, formerly the largest purchaser of American cottons, fe 
million to Central America, 35 million to Aden, 30 millio: 
Cuba, and 26 million yards to Colombia. : om 
The exports to India show a marked in 
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crease, amounting to 
on in 1911, and 6Y 
hiefly, as already ex- 
, In addition thereto, 
ufactures of iron and 


million in 1906, the increase representing ¢ 
plained, raw cotton and cotton cloths, and 
lubricating oils, cigarettes, and sundry man 
steel. . 
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Speech of M. B. Trezevant, President of American Ay. 
sociation of Commercial Executives, Before 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber. 
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Interest Necessary. 
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Lack of Organization. 

At the department yesterda z out 
and correlated some facts a! figures 
which, however, approximate a 
ably inexact, nevertheless ga\ 5 
it will give you, a condensed 
of the number of 
lions in the United 
gate annual Income. Ag ever 
interested in the situation 
locality as well as in the 
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tion to you, State by State, and I kr 
the information will be something 
new to all of us, as this 
time, through the earnest and 
work of the bureau, that such fact 
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Mayor Ports, Exporting More Than $25,000,000 W ort! 








- NEW 


YORK 


Prior to 1871, nearly all of the waterfront of the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, Long Island City, and the adjacent territory, which has since been in- 
corporated into the consolidated City of New York, was under private owner- 
ship. The lands under water below high tide level were the property of the 
State, and the owners of riparian rights to abutting uplands, before construct- 


ing wharves or piers were obliged to 


obtain from the State the grant of the 


right to use the submerged lands required for the erection of piers and similar 
structures. The conditions of these grants were various in their terms and 


made without relation to any general 


or controlling plan. In consequence 


numerous private owners, having secured grants from the State, constructed 
many piers and wharves, each according to his individual views or immediate 
needs, upon a plan satisfactory to himself and without relation to any adjoining 
development. There was consequently great diversity in the length and size of 


piers and in the capacity of the water 


slips adjoining. 


This unsystematic development amply served the needs of the earlier de- 


velopment of the commerce of the port, 


but with the lapse of time the develop- 


ment of the city’s commerce, and especially the increase in the size of vessels, 
found this confused provision on the part of private owners to be inadequate. 
Tt then became necessary to systematize the unsystematic and unrelated struc- 


tures of an earlier day. 


Public Ownership. 


Accordingly in 1871 the dock department of the City of New -York was 
created and the State ceded to the city the control of all the lands under 
water. From its inception the dock department entered upon the policy of the 
acquisition by the city, as rapidly as possible, of its entire waterfrontage and 
the substitution for the old docks and wharves of more modern and capacious 


structures upon a comprehensive plan, 
relation to the remainder. 


in which each unit should bear logical 


Pursuant to this policy, the city during a period of forty years has gradu- 
ally acquired a large part of the waterfront land of Manhattan, and now holds 
in public ownership about eighteen out of the twenty-eight miles of water- 


frontage of that division of the city. 


In 1897, Brooklyn and several other municipalities were consolidated with 
the former City of New York. The conditions as to docks in Brooklyn and 
the other municipalities so absorbed were even more heterogeneous and badly 
arranged than in the case of Manhattan Island. 

The policy of public ownership has been applied only in a relatively small 
degree of the waterfront of the section last referred to, although the city has 
within a few years acquired an important waterfrontage of nearly two miles 
in extent at South Brooklyn and has made minor developments near the Navy 


1 


Yard and upon Newtown Creek 


It has also made a beginning toward the de- 


velopment of that part of the Staten Island frontage facing the upper harbor. 





7 
Modern Piers Built. es 


The city has proceeded with compre- 
hensive developments of that portion 
of the Hudson River waterfront lying 
between the Battery and Seventy-sec- 
ond Street. This development com- 
prises a marginal way 150 feet wide 
directly adjoining the bulkhead, as an 
approach to the piers. This marginal 
way has been actually opened between 
Liberty Street and Thirteenth Street, 
a distance of about two miles. Through- 
out this extent substantial stone bulk- 
heads have been constructed in con- 


nection with modern piers of various 
lengtis, the maximum length being 
Soo) feet North of Thirteenth Street 


yulkheads and piers have been con- 


etry 


ucted, but the marginal way has not] 


[ea to the present and future needs of 
| the city’s commerce, is a certainty at 
jan early date. 

Railroad Terminals Interfere. 

| Any adequate explanation of these 
{plans requires consideration not only 
of docks but aiso of railroad terminals, 
the two subjects being closely inter- 
related in the case of this city as to be 
inseparable. During the earlier period 
of dock development, which has been 
briefly outlined above, no considera- 
ition was given to the question of co- 
ordinating railroad terminals witn the 
| facilities of water traffic. Moreover, 
the location of railroad terminals in 
the City of New York has hitherto been 
determined wholly by the insular po- 


yet been opened, although the city has ;Sition of the city, which compelled the 
acquired ‘the property. At a few iso-|location of the rail terminals upon the 
lated points the older piers vet re- | Waterfront, regardless of convenient 
main, but, broadlv speaking, adequate ; access to them by shippers. In conse- 
und modern facilities have been ee of these conditions, two very 
vided throughout most of this extent. | harmful and Wasteful results have fol- 


General development north of Seventy- 
second Street for commercial purposes 
is prevented by reason of the fact that 
the waterfront is set aside for park 
purposes, so that only a few piers are 
practicable, at the foot of a few im- 
portant streets. 

The city has also, as part of a com- 
prehensive plan, constructed new and 
modern bulkheads and piers upon the 
Manhattan side of East River between 
the Battery and Corlears Hook, at 
which point the East River bends 
sharply to the north. Above this point 
it has built a considerable number of 
piers, at intervals, as far north as 
Blackwell's Island, where the use of 
the waterfront is interrupted by a pre- 
cipitous bank and a narrow channel. 

Still further to the north in the Har- 
lem neighborhood, the city has made 
very considerable dock improvements 
and has proceeded rapidly with the de- 
velopment of both sides of the Harlem 
River for a great distance 

In South Brooklyn about a half a 
mile frontage owned by the city has 
been improved by bulkheads and piers 
of the most modern type. The largest 
of these piers is 1,650 feet in length 
and 150 feet in width, the adjacent slips 


being 300 feet wide, thus affording 


ample accommodation to the largest 
ships of the present day. The two ad- 
jacent piers are somewhat shorter, but 
are also of the most modern type. 
The remainder of the city’s water- 
front in this section, lying about and 


mile and one-half to the south, has not 
yet been improved. The outlay thus 
far made by the city upon this South 
Brooklyn dock property is approxi- 
mately $19,000,000. 

Income from Rental. 

During the forty-one years from 1871 
to 1911, inclusive, the city’s outlay for 
jocks has been $109,470,000, of which 
$33,000,000 was for the acquisition of 
water front properties, $57,575,000 for 
construction, $11,230,006 for mainte- 
nance and repairs, and $7,665,000 for 
administration. During the same pe- 
riod it has received revenues aggrega- 


ting $86,300,000, derived mainly from! 


rents, the majority of the piers con- 
structed by the city being rented, a 
smaller portion being retained as pub- 


lic piers for general use, which latter | 


return but small revenue derived from 
wharfage charges. It thus appears 
that the city’s investment in dock 
properties produces a very handsome 
return, about 80 per cent of the prop- 
erty having been paid for out of the 
earnings Hitherto, however, a more 
comprehensive development by the city 
of the entire waterfront has been im- 
peded by the immense financial de- 
mands imposed by other pressing pub- 
lic improvements, notably the construc- 
tion of subways, which has absorbed 


and will absorb for a number of years , 


in the future, all the funds at the city’s 
command. 
Bond Issue, 

This condition, however, has just 
been changed by a court decision which 
has determined that the dock proper- 
ties represented by $70,900,000 of dock 


bonds, hitherto issued by the city, are | 
self-supporting: that is to say, that) 


the revenues provide not only for the 
operation and maintenance of the 
properties, but also for the payment 
of the interest charges and the amor- 


tization of the bonds at maturity, and, | 


therefore, under a constitutional pro- 
vision, such bonds are exempted from 
the limitation as to public indebted- 
ness. By this decision the city is em- 
powered to issue $70,000,000 of bonds 
additional... of which $5,000,000 will at 
once be available for purposes of dock 
construction. 

The necessity for a general reorgan- 
ization of the city dack and terminal 
facilities has long been evident and 


has recently become pressing. Plans, 


for such reorganization have been un- 
der consideration for a considerable 


time and have at last reached the stage} 


where a start has been made and the 
adoption of » comprehensive plan, suit- 


lowed: 

1. That a very large proportion of 
the Hudson River waterfront of Man- 
hattan has been monopolized by rail- 
roads to maintain rail terminals, there- 
by excluding marine commerce, whose 
need is most pressing, from the oc- 
cupancy of the most accessible part of 
the city’s waterfront. 

2. The deprivation of shippers, espe- 
cially the large factory and distribu- 
ting interests, of direct rail connec- 
tion, thereby making necessary a long 
haul by wagon and excessive cartage 
charges. 

A further result is the extreme con- 
gestion in the streets adjacent to the 
waterfront rail terminals, whose load- 
ing and unloading plaforms are neces- 
sarily limited to the width of the piers 
and slips occupied by the railroad for 
car ferriage purposes. The effect of 
this absorption of a large extent of 
waterfront for railroad terminals (to 
which a water frontage is not essen- 
tial) is to deprive marine commerce 
of the accommodations necessary to it 
and to produce a great congestion in 
the latter. 

The modernized system of docks 
which the city has been constructing 
during recent years is wholly inade- 
quate to meet the cumulative demands 
upon it, due in part to the diversion 
of facilities to railroad use, and, fur- 
ther, and perhaps to a greater degree, 
to the rapid increase in the size of 
ships, for which adequate provision has 
not yet been made. The situation, 
therefore, demands: 

First—That the city should build a 
considerable number of piers of much 
greater length than now exist. 

Second—That it should cause the re- 
moval of the railroad terminals from 
the waterfront, with the exception of 
the few piers needed to give access 
to upland railroad terminals. 

Third—That the city should acquire 
as rapidly as possible the existing pri- 
vate piers, not only in Manhattan but 
in the other boroughs, and develop 
them to provide piers of greater length 
and width than at present, with ample 
Slip room between. 

Fourth—tThat connecting terminal 
; railroads should be constructed itmme- 
| diately adjacent and parallel to the 
| waterfront, having switch connection 
| therewith, and also connection with ad- 
| joining rail terminals and with fac- 
tories and warehouses upon the line. 





Plan New Piters, 

These needs are recognized in the 
\plans now pending for the reorganiza- 
tion of the port facilties of this city. 
| The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment has recently adopted plans for 
the construction of several piers 1,200 
feet long, or more, upon the Hudson 
River waterfront, north of Fortieth 
Street. The estimated expense of these 
piers is from $32,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
The work will be relatively costly, Yn- 
asmuch as the width of the river at 
this point precludes extension into the 
stream beyond the present bulkhead 
| line and in order to obtain the desired 
jlength shoreward, excavation of some 
1400 feet through a rock ledge must be 
| made. 

As an alternative to this proposition, 
and possibly in addition to it, it is pro- 
| posed to secure, if possible, piers of 
'greater length in that portion of* the 
| waterfront lying between Thirtieth 
Street and the Battery, which at and 
near its center would be some 200 feet 
|further {n the stream than the present 
| pierhead line, thf® permitting the con- 
struction at that point of several piers 
| 1,000 to 1,100 feet in length. This pro- 
| ject, however, cannot be carried out 
| without the consent of the Secretary 
;of War, whose engineers oppose the 
| narrowing of the river at this point, 
although all other authorities believe 
|} that the river is here of such ample 
width that the proposed reduction 
would not be harmful. 
| The construction in the near future 
| of a terminal railroad parallel to the 
waterfront of the Hudson River be- 
| tween Sixtieth Street and Cortlandt 
| Street is practically assured. The New 








jan upward turn and to-day, with an 
jexpenditure of only some $4,125,000, the 


i but to serve all comers: on an equal 


| manner was taken the first step to pre- 





| York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
| road now has tracks covering a por- 
j tion of this route. It has made a pro- 
posal to the city to remove its tracks | 


|directly serve factory and warehouse 








| modified, perhaps, will speedily be 
‘adopted. 


| probability of a number of long piers 
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With the Panama Canal 1,380 mites | as in the case of all innovations, was 
, directly to the south, nearer by 600 | hooted 
jmiles than New York, and _ standing-! the 
as the nearest great American seaport | These latter honestly thought they saw 
to Colon, New Orleans has been put- | a real menace to their and the city’s in- 


ting her house in order for fifteen 
years in advance to reap the reward 
of its natural advantages. How this 
has been done is an example of civic 
patriotism and far-sighted vision that 
even New York, with its preponder- 
ating influence, has found necessary 
to follow, for New Orleans, of all the 
seaports of the United States, was the 
first to take possession, with resolute 
hand, of its great harbor utilities and 
the extent and character of its muni- 
cipally owned waterfront and belt 
railroad switching terminals is a mon- 
ument to the sagacity of the men who 
had the spirit and audacity to take 
time by the forelock and prevent the 
control of its greatest asset as a sea- 
port by private interests. New Or- 
leans pronounced against private con- 
trol fifteen years ago and refused to 
lease its wharves to such interests. 
The laws of the State sald its river 
front must belong to the people. And 
it always has been owned by the peo- 
ple. But for many years private tin- 
terests leased from the municipality 
until the people saw the folly of a 
policy that permitted the monopoly of 
its greatest asset, terminated the lease 
and entered into a period of municipal 
monopoly in which every citizen is a 
direct stockholder. From that date 
the port facilities at New Orleans took 


wharves of the city are covered with 
modern steel fireproof sheds to protect 
cargo, and the tax on _ shipping has 
been reduced to a minimum, for the 
Dock Board is operated not for profit 


basis and at a minimum cost. In thf& 


pare New Orleans as a seaport to prof- 
it by her proximity to the Panama 
Canal. 

Public Belt Railroad. 

But that was not all. When the 
merchants and exporters found that 
railroad and shipping terminal facili- 
ties behind the wharves were needed 
to complete the conjunction, they de- 
termined upon another venture which, 


transportation 


double tracks 
immediately behind the public wharves, 
and reaching, by switch and spur, to 
manufacturing plants, shipping estab- 
lishments, warehouses, and tapping all 


the railroads themselves as their chief 
safeguard from 
extortion of lines more advantageously 
So admirable has the utility 
been handled by a nonsalaried commis- 
sion composed of delegated representa- 


and those appointed at large, that even 
the switching charge 
the rate, and 
usefulness are still aheaq 
Public Belt Railroad has proved a pub- 
lic benefactor to the commerce of New 


its best years of 


These two—the publicly owned and 
operated wharves 
owned and operated belt railroad (both 
for many years in actual operation)— 
the foundation 
and security 
of the port of New Orleans. 


of those whose vision has not been re- 
stricted to the mere present, 


Great Public 


the authority given by 
constitutional 
a great public warehouse 
is about to be built, to be operated by 


Dock Board. 


harbor front 
general commodity, but principally for 
the storage of cotton. 
recent years, has vastly outdistanced 
New Orleans in the export of the chief 
Staple of the United States, even though 
New Orleans remains the largest “spot” 





stored and held for 
tageous release and shipment. Galves- 
ton, with the enormous Texas crop and 
a railroad commission which stands for 
last, and all the 


hind her, has become one of the great 
export cities of the world. The eco- 
nomic essence of commerce, however, 
does not lie in the transit commodity, 
but in its handling and storage. The 
cotton that comes to Galveston is not 
seen in that city, and its enormous vol- 
ume is principally a matter of figures 
more than dollars and strategic advan- 
tage for the owner of the cotton. It 
comes in cars to shipside, is loaded 
and carried to Liverpool and Manches- 
ter and Hamburg, there to be stored 
and held for the use and advantage of 
the foreign spinner. Under the New 
Orleans plan of municipally owned 
warehousing the cotton will be held 
in an American city by the American 
owner, who may thus await the most 
advantageous moment for selling. In 
the meanwhile the expense of handling 
and storage will go into the pockets 
of American business interests and 
American wage-earners instead of be- 
ing transferred gratuitously and with- 
out good reason into the pockets of 
alien and foreign interests. 


Public Lighterage Service. 
Still another great public utility is on 


the cards for New Orleans, and while 
these plans have not been adopted, they 
ultimately will be. Reference is had to 
a system of municipally owned harbor 
lighterage operated as a part of the 
Public Belt Railroad, just as the public 
warehouse system will be operated by the 
Public Dock Board. 


The New Orleans plan will differ 


from that in New York and other ports 
only in that it will be owned by 
the public and operated, not for 
profit, but to reduce the port 
and handling charges to a mini- 
mum. New Orleans has, on both sides 
of the river, some thirty miles of har- 
bor frontage, every foot of which will 
ultimately be covered by municipal 
sheds, backed by municipal belt rail- 
road, served by municipal lighters and 
facilitated by municipal warehouses, 
the two presently operating branches 
of which have already demonstrated 
their unquestioned title to precedence 
as the most successful publicly owned 
port facilities on the American conti- 
nent. M. B. TREZEVANT, 


Secretary-Manager New Orleans 
Progressive Union. 








from the street surface and to con- 
struct an elevated line, which will 
serve its freight terminals and those 
of other railroads, if desired, and also 


buildings adjacent. 

The Dock Commissioner has also pre- 
pared plans essentialy similar to those 
of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, but which propose to 
take over the rights of that company, 
that the line shall be constructed by 
the city and operated for the joint use 
of the New York Central Railroad and 
others. and that, in addition, all the 
waterfront railroad terminals located 
upon that river frontage be removed 
and substituted by land terminals con- 
nected with the elevated freight line. 

The exact form which this improve- 
ment will take is yet uncertain, but 
it is beyond question that one or the 
other of the propositions, more or less 


As to the Hudson River waterfront 
of Manhattan, therefore, we have the 


of the highest modernitype near For- 
tieth Street and the possible exten- 
sion of a number of piers between 
Twenty-third Street and the Battery. 


Brooklyn Waterfront, _ 

Even more important improvements, 
economically speaking, are in the way 
of becoming actualities in the case of 
the Brooklyn waterfront. With the 
single exception of the notable Bush 
Terminal improvements at South 
Brooklyn (which are unsurpassed any- 
where in the world) the Brooklyn 
waterfront has been in a most back- 
ward state. It has been crowded with 
an immense commerce, but its pier de- 
velopment has not been adequate to 
accommodate ships of the largest class, 
and it has been without adequate rail 
connections. Its lack in this latter re- 
spect has prevented extensive factory 
development in a large area adjacent 














P to the time of going to press the 
the port plans of Philadelphia had 
This will be included with the later survey of ports 
handling less than $25,000,000 worth of exports annually. 


article regarding 
not come to hand. 
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to the waterfront and otherwise 
desirable for factory development. The 
only means of rail connection has been 
a few and inadequate car ferries, 
and there has been no means of giving 
to shippers the combined advantage of 
water transit and general rail connec- 


The first step in supplying this de- 


the city government, which has adopted 
a genera] plan for a marginal freight 





Brooklyn Bridge to Bay Ridge, a dis- 


tance of about four miles. This rail- 
road is designed to serve all the piers 
along its line and likewise to provide 
spur connection with the factories and 
warehouses and likewise to provide 
direct rail connections with all the 
railroads serving New York by means 
of a general classification yard and of 
adequate car ferries to be operated in 
connection therewith. Two separate 
parts of this section are now served 
by private railroads operated by the 


Continued on Page Six, 








BOSTON 


The port developments 
tion. The actual accomplis 
cf a New England and a Boston that, 
2 commercial way in the next quarter ¢ 
lined hardly more than scratch the 

But a beginning has been made. 
the long deferred task of developing 


of Boston during 1912 have brought great 

hments are trivial when compared with t! 
if all goes well, should grow might 

entury, and even the tentative ple: 

surface of port necessities. 

Boston and Massachusetts have 

the natural resources of what 1 


one of the greatest harbors in the world. 
Chamber of Commerce Aids. 


Early in the history of the new Char 
organization in 1909 it became in aimost ¢v 
ample of the chief agin seaports 3 ae 

for a special port commission to w d 
DA gor aaa Suede He the development of the port of sapere 
necessarily active and the chamber, 
its executive officers, worked zeal 


The campaigning was 
regular and special committees and 


i is movement for this ce t 
sore pgs onligs Bs sentimental and_ financially practi 


was aroused for co-operation, both 


mber of Commerce—for with 
‘ery sense new—it emulated 

sting to formulate and bring | 
hich should be intrusted the 





ntralized authority. Public s 


the work. In this the chamber sought and found the support of the G 


of the State, of the mayor of the city and 


prominent and public-spirited citizens. 


of fellow commercial bodi 


The result was the creation by the Massachusetts Legislature of tl 


commission known as “The 
at their disposal of an initi 
poses of port development. 


Directors of the Port of Boston” and t 
al appropriation of, nine millions of dollars 
The members of this board were not 


1 


until December 6, 1911, and their work had scarcely begun when the 


of 1912 dawned. 


It is, then, by the accomplishments of but a single year that Bost 


movement for improved port f 


2 > 2d 
gotten, however, that the ground had been prepared 


oli ovements ission, made 
of the Metropolitan Improvements Commission, 1 ote 
of the problems of watertront, terminal facili 


and published valuable maps illustr 


space to consideration of the 
methods of freight distribution, 


existing conditions and the needs of the port. 
also in separately published papers, came valuable ntr! ' 
improvements of Europe's great: 


eral knowledge of dock and other port 
erfront cities. 


acilities must be judged. It should not 


beforehand. Th 
in 1909, devot: 


As a part of this re; 
contributions to t 


All this served to focus public interest upon the needs of growing 


politan 


Boston for radical and planned-for-the-distant-future waterfro: 


velopment. The newspaper press aided, and creation of public sentimen: 


made possible. 


In this work the Boston Chamber of Commerce took par 


it is still making exertions which will not be remitted until Boston ha: 
its rightful place among the world’s great ports to which the commerci 


tige of New England entitles it. 


we 





New Passenger Service. 


The directors of the port have little 
more than begun their work, for, as com- 
missions go, a twelvmonth is but a brief 
span when great undertakings are in the 
balance. In their first year much has 
been planned and not a little actually ac- 
complished. 

The most important accomplishment 
was one of two-fold character. The con- 
vincing of the Hamburg-American Line 
that it would do well to establish a pas- 
senger steamship service between Bosten 
and European ports is linked with the 
reversion to the State of the Common- 
wealth Pier, held by lease to the New 
York and New Haven Railroad, for it is 
at this dock that the Hamburg-American 
Lines will discharge and take aboard 
passengers and cargo in the spring of 
this year. 

Several years ago the chamber was rep- 
resented by the chairman of one of its 
most prominent committees at confer- 
ences in both Hamburg and London with 
the highest officials of the Hamburg- 
American Steamship Company. This pre- 
liminary work and the sustained interest 
of the chamber and its committee on 
maritime affairs added to the work of 
the directors of the port, supplemented by 
the active interest of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, resulted 
in the announcement by the Hamburg- 
American Line that it will in May make 
Boston one of its ports for trans-Atlantic 
passenger steamships. 


State Equips Pier. 


Directly upon the decision, the need of 
additional accommodations to provide for 
the great steamships which are to be as- 
signed to Boston service was realized, 
and. the directors of the port accordingly 
determined to make use, if possible, of the 
Commonwealth Pier. This pier was built 
and owned by the State, but was held 
under lease to the Old Colony Rallroad, 
a subsidiary of the New Haven. It was 
believed that this pier was the most 
favorable means of supplying in quickest 
time and at least cost such a terminal as 
needed to accommodate the largest ves- 
sels. Severa] months of negotiation re- 
sulted in the State securing control of 
the pier in November last, and for its 
improvement two and a half million dol- 
lars were set aside from the nine million 
dollars appropriated by the Common- 
wealth, 

These improvements include dredging 
the ship’s berths to forty feet below 
mean low water. The pier, which was 
without buildings, and is 1,200 feet long 
by 400 feet wide, is to be covered with 
a two-story fireproof shed, equipped with 
modern facilities for the handling of pas- 
sengers and freight. Railroad tracks will 
be laid and the connections with the 
highways will include a covered viaduct 
for passenger service leading from the 
second story to Summer Street, a broad 
artery of the city’s commerce. But half 
of this pier will be devoted to the busi- 
ness Of the Hamburg-American Line, the 
balance being available for other ship- 
ping. 

The new service will be inaugurated 
with the steamships Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, each nearly 17,000 tons. To these 
will be added in 1914 the Amerika, of 
22,622 tons, and in 1915 the Kaiserin Au- 
guste Victoria, of 24,581 tons. Later, the 
Hamburg-American people will add a 
Mediterranean service. 

Incidental to the transaction by which 
the lease of the Commonwealth Pier was 





transferred, important advantag: ta 
secured, among them wharfage 

sation; the right to use two tr 
Readville, and, most important of 
abolition of switching charges betwee 
New Haven and the Boston and 
Railroads. In the agreement cance 4 
pier lease, it was stipulated tha: 
Boston and Maine and New Have 
make the same rates to the | 
wealth Pier terminal as to their 
minals; that is, they would abs 
switching charge from all points, v 

in or out of New England. Hit 
system of absorbing switching « 
on distant business and chargin; 
shipments imported at the tern 
one road for interior shipments 01 
other to New England points has r 

in restricting a steamship line’s New Eng 
land business to that portion of 
England reached by the railroad at © 
the company’s steamers dock. 


To Build Dry Dock. 


Another accomplishment was +! 
when the sum of three million 4 
was appropriated in December lazst 
the construction of a dry dock of 
to accommodate any present or pr 
steamship. This dry dock will 
largest in this country. and tl! 
American dry dock capable of ac 
dating vessels of the largest t 
will be completed in three years a: 
be erected at South Boston on State lar 
near the Commonwealth Pier or . 
bottom. The new dock will obvi 
necessity of big vessels going to Hal)! ' 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimor ' 
Newport News for repair, as at 
It will be used, among others, 
White Star, Cunard, and Hambur: + 
American Lines, who have offered f 
cial assistance toward its upkeer 

This rock bottom is about 509 fee: » 
at the widest part, and 200 feet 
narrowest, and well calculated to s 
steamships like the Imperator, of 
or more tonnage. 

According to the tentative pla: 
port directors, the South Boston 
will accommodate steamships 1 
long and 1% feet wide. It is plan: 
have thirty feet of water at the sil 
high tide the depth of wate 
thirty-nine and one-half feet. TT: 
passage to the entrance, som« 
from the edge of the main ship 
will have to be dredged to a dept! 
thirty feet or more. 


Early in the history of the direct 
of the port, an engineering staff was 0 
ganized, with Frank W. Hodgdon, ¥ 


has had long experience with t! 

bor and Land Commission, as engineer 
Edwin J. Clapp, an authorits port 
facilities, who has had the a ntage 
of wide study of conditions in European 
ports, Was engaged for expert arvic 
The co-operation of Baron Wender , 
the noted foreign dock expert. als 
proved extremely valuable. As rtant 


| factors in the work of planning 


upbuilding and reconstruction of B 
Harbor, plans have been prepare 


further development of certuin wat’? 
front properties, and early suggestio! 
was made for public owners! fa 


our foreign terminals. 

In October last, the sum of three! 
lion dollars was appropriated bs 
rectors of the port to secure Ss 
property owned by the Commonwealth 0! 

Continued on Page Six. 





Port Directors’ Tentative Plan Indicating Outline of New Terminal Development for Boston 
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UFFALO 


most Important achievement of the year in your city in 


thon 


variety of answers. 


to the average, or even the well-informed Buffaloian, 


in building operations,” one will say. 
jal expansion and big increase in number of new factories 


will answer. 


notnel 


growth in population ; we are exceeding the record period of 
we gained 190,000,” will be the opinion of the third. 


m, at least not more than ten in 100,000 will answer that the 


lishment, the one big achievement, the thing of paramount im- 
vital interest of the city is the fact that in 1012 all difficulties 


structing certain 


result 


water-terminal 


developments of Buffalo were 


Ten Miles Added. 


kage ready for immediate improvement,:for the building 


vharves, &c., 


were obtained for the city. 


Of this frontage 


1 be owned in fee simple by the city itself, with the chance 


an additional 1,000 feet, the ownership of which is now 
twecn the Federal governméht and the city. 


Not only is this 


‘kage “available” for development, but plans are actually 
nstances advertismg of the work is in progress, to utilize 


il facilities in the quickest 
actually been 


ve 


S a 


short dis- 
dockage, it 


time. For 
additional 


possible 
made. This 


is over and above that now in use in the city, and is 


f Buffalo's 


Ww 


present 


water-terminal facilities, which are 


it enough tonnage is handled here annually to make Buffalo 
id’s ten largest ports, a port so large that this winter, cargoes 





h- 


rth of vessel property was harbored here. 





= 100,000 W 
ara River Frontage. +— 
tional dockage any-] (2) Barge canal terminals. 
ns under considera- fs) Government ship canal. 
executed for the _—- (4) Harbor line from Georgia t: Jersey 
f that portion of the Streets. 
mntage extending from (5) Bird Island pier. 
lls to Buffalo, and em- (6) Buffalo River. 
land, a frontage estl- (7) Squaw Island. 
g between fifty and sixty 
ve facilities, when devel- South Harbor Extension. 

; With reference to the sea wall and 
nferred that the ac- | Hamburg Turnpike controversy, the in- 
i912 had their incep-4 terchange of land titles was practically 

ind completion all within ni in mcg iss abl icant a. gee tie 
period That would completed in 1912, only a few out of up- 
h of marvel, but the | Ward of eighty still remaining, and these 
led up to the present sit-}] few requiring merely the approval of 
, telling. and recalls the | land descriptions ecntained in them. The 
the mustard seed and its| Settlement of these matters quiets all 
sukts btained in 1912] Questions of title, which have interfered 
as the culmination of aj} With the development of the water front 
eavor, and it was mere- | Of the South Harbor of Buffalo, covering 

nce it the several proj- | a distance of about three miles, 
we all settled in the same The city and other interests involved 
the lack of general knowl-|im this part of the city’s water front will 
ect get grants from the State of New York, 
: : . and thereby will be enabled to fill in 
rag Indirect Cause. | the land to the harbor line, or else con- 


years ago the city of Buf- | struct piers to the harbor line. The indi- 
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Are All Striving for Better Equipmen 





at one end or Black Rock Harbor at the 
other end. 


Government Ship Canal. 

The Government Ship Canal, so called, 
extends from the headwaters of Niagara 
River to and through Black Rock Harbor 
to what Buffalonians refer to as the 
Lower Niagara Falls. This ship canal, 
at present, varies from 200 to 500 feet in 
width, and has a uniform depth of twen- 
ty-three feet. It is about five miles long, 
and has just been completed. 

Incidental to the construction of this 
channel, the government has built what 
is said to be the largest intracity lock in 
the world, at a cost of upward of $1,000,000. 
This lock is finished and acccmmodates 
vessels to a length of 700 feet and a width 
of seventy feet. The entire channel, in- 
cluding the lock, has cost between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000. 

By the construction of this channel, all 
that portion of Niagara River above Niag- 
ara Falls and below the reefs and rapids 
where Lake Erie empties into the river is 
thrown open for industrial development, 
a territory easily embracing enough water 
front, Grand Island included, to provide 
between fifty and sixty miles of dockage 
facilities. Grand Island is an immense 
tract separated from the mainland by 
about 3,000 feet, and capable of being 
bridged. All this water frontage, through 
the new channel, is made accessible to 
the largest vessels now plying the Great 
Lakes. 

Georgia Street to Jersey Street. 


Another important harbor transaction 
which was closed during the year was 
the acquisition by the city of all that 
part of the water front extending from 


Georgia Street to Jersey Street, a dis- 
tance of upward of 4,000 feet. The city 


already has plans in view for the imme- 
diate improvement of this property. The 
intention, at present, is to fill in all land 
under water to the harbor line, without 
piers or slips, but making provision s° 
that lake freight and passenger boats can 
utilize the entire frontage. One-half of 
this frontage is now available for the 
largest lake boats, because the United 
States ship canal follows this frontage 
for a distance of 2,000 feet. The questicn 
of dredging the balance to bring the 
channel to the harbor line is now under 
consideration. This portion is at the 
north end, and is to be used for park, 
recreation, and excursion dock purposes. 
The south end will be utilized for com- 
mercial docks. 

All this land was acquired by the city 
at a cost of $940,000, and affords the finest 
possible facilities for transshipping from 
lake to rail or vice versa. It will require 
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when it was discover- 
tug Was bought, that the 
fficient dockage of 

free berth for the 
re would have to be 
city which boast- 
ige ten miles in ex- 
3, not including many 

provided by slips, 
‘treams. 


ai fire 


4 


OV ~ 


iowever, 
benefit to 
it forced home the fact in 
that the city had 
neglectful of itself and 
in its duty to posterity 
nterests to 
water front 
empt whatsoever to 
for itself. The agitation 
ried on systematically 
century, with 
last year nego- 
ng ago, were brought 
» already indicated. 

to ownership of up- 
water front 
ckage facilities to 
which, with slips, 
miles of water termi- 
From not hav- 
accommodate 4 
fire tug to being actual owner 
nt property that will furnish 
ions for lake freighters of all 
boats, for its own 


tug, 


no att 
1. that 
yata 


is some- 


more. 


to 





senger 
the form of water 
is best of all, and will con- 
untold citizens 
assisted in bringing 
laid away and for- 


¢ in 


upon 
who 
ave been 
terests, city, Stat and na- 
ombined to bring about this 
affairs for Buffalo, and they 
d along broad line vet all 
interwoven as to produce a 
extensive development of 
harbor, and dock- 
mmensurate with Buf- 
as a port. 
tlined, the several develop- 
be divided under seven 4dif- 
as follows: 
ll and Hamburg Turnpike 


S cr 


besides throwing in con- | 


| 
| 


its first fire tug, and there 
ong the citizens over,a 

to give proper pro- 
inicipality’s water front 

4 ] was felt that Buffalo} 
gz quite an important port 
ired re protection facilities 
But the staid citizens re- 





HARBOR” IMPROVEMENT 









caticns are that piers will be constructed, 


and, if so, they will vary in length from 
7 to 1,200 feet. The average pier is 200 
feet wide, and the average slip is about 
the same width, so that, in a stretch of 
three miles, it will be possible to con- 
struct from thirty-five to forty piers. 
On this three-mile water frontage the 
city owns 1,000 feet so situated that, for 
half the length, it is served by the most 
important railroad switching road in the 
city, and for the other half it is served 
by two of the most important trunk lines 
entering the city. In othér words, lake 
freighters will be able to unload at the 


city docks and transfer their cargoes dl- 
rect to railroads for transportation to any 
part of the country. 

The 1,000 feet of frontage, 
ship of which is in dispute between the 
city and the nation, is served by the 
same switching road that serves the city 
property just referred to, a switching 
road that has direct connections with 
practically every trunk line railrcead en- 
tering Buffalo. 

About 1,000 feet 
in this three-mile stretch is owned by 
private interests, and the remainder, or 
about 12,000 feet, 1s owned by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, the 
Buffalo and Susquehanna, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central, and the 
Buffalo Creek Railroads. The portion 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railrgad al- 
ready is improved. 


the owner- 


of the water frontage 


Barge Canal Terminal. 


Much careful planning has been done 
by the State of New York with reference 
to the barge canal terminal to be con- 
structed in this city. The plans have 
been prepared for a terminal in the Erie 
Basin, and the work will be advertised 
shortly. When completed, this terminal 
will be the largest in the State, and will 
be an important part of the barge canal 
system upon which the State is spending 
upward of $138,000,000. The State expects 
to spend abous $2,500,000 on the Erie 
Basin canal terminal. The Erie Basin in 
itself is a large harbor immediately ad- 
joining the mouth of Buffalo River and 
protected for the entrance of large lake 
vessels for the transshipment of freight 
from the lakes to the canal. The basin 
is part of the original Erie Canali termi- 
nal, the land under the basin being own- 
ed by the State. It is proposed by the 
State to build three piers in the basin, 
each of them from 600 to 700 feet long, 
with slips capable of accommodating the 
largest lake boats, and a through channel 
for all vessels going into Buffalo River 





only $250,000 additional to make all con- 
templated improvements exclusive of the 
extra channel dredging, the cost of which 
may run as high as $000,000. 

Bird Island Pier. 

The Bird Island Pier project is another 
important undertaking which culminated 
in 1912. when authority was obtained 
from both the State of New York and 
the United States government for a grant 
the city of the Bird Island Pier and 
adjacent lands under water, extending 
from Albany Street to the head of Squaw 
Island, a linear distance of 3,200 feet. This 
stretch of land, when filled in, will em- 
brace about twenty-three acres. It is 
bordered on one side by the United States 
ship canal, and on the other by the Niag- 
ara River, having a frontage of 3,200 
feet on each waterway. It is directly 
opposite, and will be connected with the 
rich Black Rock industrial district, which 
includes more than 200 industrial plants, 
representing an investment of upward of 
$49,000,000, and employing more than 25,000 


to 


hands. This land is to be used as a 
waterfront and for passenger docks, as 
now planned, but consideration also is 


being given to the question of utilizing a 
portion of it for lake freight purposes, 
The riverside will adapt itself readily 
to the requirements of local excursion 
steamers, aS well as lake passenger boats, 
while the portion bordering on the ship 
canal would afford exceptional freight 
shipping facilities for lake boats. To- 
gether they add one and one-fifth miles 
to Buffalo’s dockage facilities, 
Buffalo River Work. 


The Buffalo River improvement work 
is a purely municipal undertaking of vast 
importance to the industrial development 
of the city, for the river is a natural 
inner harbor, extending into the heart 
of the richest industria] district of the 
city. The improvement of the stream 
has been awaiting the removal of fixed 
railroad bridges. The first three of these 
bridges, as one ascends the river, are now 
under reconstruction, and will be of the 
bascule type, permitting navigation of 
all kinds to pass. 

Two railroad and two highway bridges 
remain. Strong opposition was encoun- 
tered in attempts to remove these bridges, 
but during the year the legal status as 
to one of the railroad bridges was deter- 
mined, providing for. renioval, and the 
ruling in this case, being that of the 
highest court in the State, undoubtedly 
will govern with reference to the other 
railroad bridge. As for the highway 

Continued on Page Six. 
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WILMINGTON 


Wilmington’s place among other 


/South Atlantic ports and as North Car- 


olina’s leading seaport, has recently 


‘caused her to be recognized with more 


importance to the State at large than 
ever before, on account of the opening 
“ the Panama Caygal in the near fu- 
ure, 

Vast improvements in terminal fa- 
cilities to accommodate all classes of 


, ocean traffic have been provided in the 


past two years in keeping pace with 
the construction of similar facilities to 
be utilized for the same purpose at 
Charleston, Savannah, and other South- 
ern ports, and this ‘city will undoubt- 
edly share in the Pacific coast traffic. 
This part has rapidly developed into 


,a& large distributing point which was 


inevitable 
eleven 


on account 
large 


of erection of 
terminal warehouses, 


|making it the logical port of entry for 


| 
| 


| 


a large territory. Steamers from Eu- 
ropean ports and South America arrive 
here almost daily with large cargoes 
of fertilizer constituents and a good 
portion of these raw materials from 
abroad, not utilized by local concerns, 
are discharged at the large terminal 


warehouses and re-shipped to the vari- ! 


ous fertilizer interests throughout the 
State. Aside from this, sailing vessels 


with various cargoes received at our 
northern ports arrive here in large 
numbers and discharge at the ware- 


houses, which suprly the constant de- 
mand from the interior. 


Increased Facilities. 

In 1900 there were only three small 
storage warehouses located at the port 
of Wilmington, and now there are 
eleven large terminals, which are taxed 


jto their capacity, This mark of enter- 


{ 





| 





| 
{ 


prise and progress is at present at- 
tracting much attention from North 
Carolinians, who take an interest and 
pride in the State’s leading seaport 
and the dreamed of possibilities are 
rapidly becoming a reality. 
Wilmington has long been 
nized as the fourth .port in 
exporting and will retain that distinc- 
tion again this year. The enormous 
exportation of cotton, which reached up 
into millions of dollars annually, has 
given the port prominence throughout 
Continental Europe. The largest sin- 
gle cotton exporting firm in the world 
is located here, and steamers from this 


recog- 
Southern 


port carry anywhere from 10,000 to 
17,000 bales of the staple across each 
trip. The compressing facilities are 


a marvel and it is of interest to know 





The addition of about four miles to the 
effectual water front of San Francisco 
and the practical doubling of the port’s 
pier area will result from the completion, 
before the middle of 1914, of new piers, 
passenger and car ferry slips, and a large 
section of sea wall, made possible by a 
recent bond issue of $9,000,000 for perma- 
nent water front improvements. 

Chief Engineer Jerome Newman has 
completed, and the State Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners has approved, the 
plans and specifications for most of the 
new construction work. Of the new piers 
those to the south of the ferry building 
and a section of sea wall are already un- 
der construction, and bids are being ask- 
ed on the seven new piers which will be 
built to the north of the present Lom- 
bard Street wharf, and also on five pas- 
senger slips and two car ferry slips, which 
will be built to take care of the city’s 
growing transbay passenger and freight 
traffic. 

An eighteen-hundred-foot extension 
southward of the city’s sea wall will also 
be built at this time, and condemnation 
proceedings have been commenced to es- 
tablish the city’s right to develop sixty- 
four blocks cf submerged land in the 
India Basin, funds for the acquirement 
of which have been provided by a special 
bond issué@ of $1,000,000. Ultimately, the 
completion of a 600-foot gap in the sea 
wall will restore to the Harbor Commis- 
sion the right to build wharves along the 
China Basin, now under lease to one of 


the transcontinental railroads, 
Source of Revenue. 
The Harbor Commission has, during 


the past twenty years, constructed 13,000 
lineal feet of permanent sea wall, includ- 


ing the work now in progress, and has 
reclaimed upward of twenty-five acres of 
valuable land, the rentals on which 
amount to approximately one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars per 
year. 

Another important source of revenue, 


and one which has recently made possible 


that cotton is shipped here to be ex- 
ported from several Southern States. 
The exports in 1900 from Wilmington 


| were valued at $19,909,000, as com- 
pared with $28,812,000 in 1911, which 
shows a phenomenal increase. The 


imports have markedly increased dur- 
ing the same period, recent statistics 
showing them to be valued at $109,000 
in 1900 against $8,300,000 in 1911. 
To Deepen Channel. 
The Cape Fear River has a depth of 


25.5 feet to Wilmington, with 33 feet 
on the bar, and the work is being 
pushed steadily forward for a 30-foot 
ehannel to the sea. 

The possibilities to be derived in 
the development of the upper Cape 
Fear River is of great concern to the 
port of Wilmington at the present. It 
will mean an extensive river traffic 


with the many smafl ports that depend 
on Wilmington as a trading center, and 
of still greater importance will be the 
manufacturing interests that will lo- 
cate along its banks within a few miles 
of the city when a greater depth of 
|; water is secured. The Cape Fear River 
lis the only outlet to the sea with suf- 
|ficient depth of water to be of any 
consequence. The lumber industry is 
an important factor along the upper 
Cape Fear, and its recent development 
more extensive than ever before. 
Large concerns in all parts of the 
country are investgating the possibili- 
ties along this line with a view to tak- 
ing advantage of the wonderful timber 
resources and locating plants of vari- 





is 


ous kinds throughout this. section. 
Wood for furniture, columns, boxes, 
handles, and general purposes of all 
kinds can be secured in unlimited 
quantities at reasonable cost. Deeper 
water on the uppér Cape Fear will 
open ae new field of endeavor, and will 


be of great advantage to large manu- 
facturing concerns. The large con- 
cerns located above Wilmington at 
present have united in their effort to 
secure a greater depth of water, and 
satisfactory progress to that end is 
being made. 

Wilmington’s geographical position 
at the head of the Cape Fear ocean 
gateway, with 400 miles of inland nav- 
igation and six railroads extending in 
all directions, makes this port one of 
the most desirable distributing points 
on the South Atlantic seaboard. 

H. B. BRANCH, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
of Wilmington, N. C. 
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interests. Concrete will be used wherever 

practicable. 

Type of Construction. 

type of seawall construction 
is re-enforced concrete rest- 

ing on piles and protected by a rock 

fill. <A sixty-foot bulkhead of concrete 

piles supporting re-enforced concrete 

slabs runs the entire length of the sea- 

wall. 

The new piers will vary from 800 to 
more than a thousand feet in length, and 
from 126 to 200 feet in width, and will 
have wide spaces between them. Those 
on the north beach will conform to the 
shore line, Spreading cut like a fan, They 
will be spaced at least 200 feet apart at 
the bulkheads, and will have twice that 
distance apart at their ends, giving ves- 
sels the widest play where they need it. 

These additions to the port’s shipping 
facilities will provide for the handling 
of approximately ten million tons of ship- 
ping per annum. The annual report of 
the Engineering Department of the 
United States Army places the port’s 
total short tonnage at 7,325,000, valued at 
$222,500,000, for the year 1910, since which 
time the congestion has been relieved by 
the construction at Black Point bv the 
United States government of an armiyv 
supply depot and transport terminal with 
these 500-foot concrete piers and connect- 
ing seawall 1,100 feet in length. Ulti- 
mately the Belt Railroad will be extend- 
ed to the government transport docks by 


The 
adopted 


Mason. 
One of the port's chief assets is the 
possession of two commefcial graving 
docks at Hunter's Point, the larger of 
which is capable of dry-docking a 750-foot 
vessel. In addition to these are several 
government dry-docks at the Mare Island 
Navy Yards. 
Increasing Shipments. 


That even these exceptional provisions 
for handling this port's water-borne traf- 
fic will not long suffice may be seen by 





the construction of a tunnel under Fert |} 


GALVESTON 


The greater harbor project now before Congress with the recommenda- 


tions of the army engineers is the crowning effort of, Galveston. 


In response 


to an act of Congress providing for a “survey and making plans for improve- 
ments of inner harbor at Galveston,” Capt. C. S. Riche in 1901 made a survey 


end report of a dike from the main land to Pelican Island. 


This plan was 


never adopted, and the present movement for a greater harbor practically dates 


from the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
calling 


when resolutions were adopted 


f 1907, at Muskogee, Okla., 


upon Congress to authorize the ap- 


pointment of a board of engineers to examine and determine upon a systeinatic 


plan for the improvement of Galvesten Harbor, taking in the Galveston 
a .* . 
the Texas City channel and the Port Bolivar channel. 


channel, 


The Congress of 1908 


authorized the board, a hearing was held in June of that year, and a few months 
afterward Capt. J. C. Oakes, then government engineer in charge of the Gal- 
veston district, made a report recommending a plan of improvements of,cost 


completed $29,000,000 on a basis of 35-foot depth throughout. 


The plan contem- 


plated the extension of the jetties, the widening of the Galveston, Texas City 
and Port Bolivar channels, the creation of other channels along the harbor 
lines as needed by commerce. and the construction of a rock dike from Texas 


City on the mainland to 
City channel. 


3olivar Roads along the north 
When the report came from the hands of the 


Texas 
engi- 


side of the 
chief of the 


neers, the plan in its essential details stood intact, but a 30-foot project was rec- 


emmended and 
recommended an 


some other features were eliminated. 
immediate expenditure 
huild the Texas Citv dike and widen and deepen all 
In this shape the plan went before Congress in December, 


The chief of engineers 
to extend the jetties, 
channels to thirty feet. 
1QoQ, 


a 


of $5,000,000 


and it remains 


tc be seen how much of the plan will be provided for by Congress 


Dike Proposed. 
this plan of harbor 
ment has been approved and recom- 
mendations have been made to Con- 
gress for the appropriations, little has 
been done toward its development. The 
whole scheme of improvement is de- 
pendent upon the ‘Texas City dike, 
which it is proposed to build along the 
north side of the Texas City 


W hile improve- 


channel | 
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piers, have an aggregate of 1,861,026 
| square feet, capabl of storing at one 
} time, headed up, over 350,000 bales of 
}cotion, and if tiered, many t mes that 
; amount. Pier 10, at the extreme east 
ele of the compuny Water front, 1s 
;covered by a warehouse with a fioor 
{space of 204,225 square feet. Piers 12 
and 138, destroved last spring by fire, 
were rebuilt during last summ and 


from Texas City to Bolivar Roads, The } 


purpose of this dike is to divert the 
Half Moon channel on Bolivar 


and thus prevent the deposit of silt in 


the Texas City and Galveston chan- 
nels. With this protection the chan- 
nels inside the area inclosed on the 


north by the dike, on the south by Gal- 


veston Island, and on the east by Peli- 
ean Island and flats, and on the west 
by the mainland, may be easily main- 
tained with very little dredging. With- 
in this inclosed area it is proposed to 
dredge channels 1,200 feet and 1,400 
feet wide, following the harbor lines. 


The Galveston channel will be exiend- 
ed west to the mainland and along the 
mainland to Texas City, where it will 
join the Texas City channel. Another 
channel will extend along the west side 
of Pelican Island, joining the Texas 
City channel at the north end of the 
island and the Galveston channel at 
the south end. This will give a chan- 
nel all around Pelican Island. The 
material from the dredging of these 
channels will be used in raising Peli- 
can Island and thus making it above 
high-water mark. With a channel all 
around Pelican Island it is 
that it will become a very valuable 
asset to the city and will be, worth 
several millions. With this greater 
harbor project fully developed, Galves- 
ton will have a greater harbor area 
than New York now has. 3y employ- 
ing the slip system over the entire 
water front available, her docking fa- 
cilities will be increased almost in- 
definitely. This is the project which is 
destined to make Pelican Island and it 
is the prospect of this development 
which has caused the city officials of 
the city of Galveston to hold so stead- 
fast to their policy of refusing to sell 
the land to private individuals or to 
corporations, 

The opening of Galveston harbor to 
the commerce of the world has saved 
annually from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
The United States Government has ex- 
pended $12,000,000 in securing deep wa- 
ter, but fully $10,000,000 has been spent 
by private capital in the development 
of the water front and providing other 
facilities for handling traffic. The de- 
velopment of the water frontage of 
Galveston Island and the deepening of 


the harbor have been the two great 
agencies in the upbuilding of Texas, 
for they have encouraged railroad 


building and brought around the rate 
conditions that have caused the State's 
growth. 
Shipping Facilities, 
Galveston’s developed wate: 
extends from Tenth to Forty-fifth 
Streets. The holdings of the Galves- 
ton Wharf Company extend from Tenth 
to Forty-first Streets, while the South- 
érn Pacific has developed four of its 
ten blocks of frontage, which extend 
from Forty-first to Fifty-first Streets. 
The water front lies in a semi-circle, or 
crescent, and presents a magnificent 
view as one approaches from the sea. 
The Galveston Wharf Company now 
has a linear wharf frontage of 16,000 
feet, capable of berthing fifty vessels, 
inside berth, at one time. Fourteen 


front now 





sheds, covering the larger share of the 


'are covered by two warehouses with a 


Roads ! 


evident | 


eee eoengge 


| 
| 
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combined floor space of 192,000 square 
feet. These piers are of re-enforced 
coneréete and galvanized iron construc- 


tion, and are practically fireproof. Pier 
14 is occupied by an elevator having a 
capacity of 1,660,008) bushels of grain 
Pier 16 has a shed space of 96,350 
square feet. In the slip west is the 
company’s marine ways, which take 
vessels of considerable size Piers 16 
and 18 are covered with a single ware- 
house, lying parallel with the channel, 
and having a floor space of 106,722 
square feet. ~Pier 20 is an open pier, 


used largely for the discharge of coal, 
bananas, and railroad iron, Pier 21 
is covered by a warehouse with a floor 


space of 76.175 square feet. 

From the foot of Twenty-third Street 
to and beyond Twenty-sixth Street is the 
Mallery pier, used exclusively by the 
Mallory Line. This pier lies parelle! with 


the channel, and is covered with a single 


warehouse with a floor space of 241,68! 
square feet. Pier 27, which lies imme- 
diatel west, has a warehouse space of 
48,061 square feet. Pier 28 is occupied by 
cattle pens and by the conveyer from 
Elevator ‘‘B,” which has a eapacity .f 
600,000 bushels of grain. Piers 29, 30, 31, 
and 33 form one continuous wharf with- 


out slips, and covered with 
having a floor space « 


a warehouse 
f 221,097 square feet. 


Pier 3, just west of the slip, has a 
warehouse capacity of 75,260 square feet, 
and Pier 36, separated from Pier 35 by a 
System of tracks, is covored with a 


warehouse with a capacity of 239,600 square 
feet. Piers 37 and lving west of the 
slip, are covered by two warehouses, each 
with an area of 150,000 square feet. On Pier 
38 is located a cotton seed cake grinding 
plant, Pier 39, being the east portion of 
a larger triangular-shaped pier, 1,200 feet 
long and 800 feet wide at the harbor line. 
is in use, and a steel and conérete shed 
covering the pier has just been completed. 
The shed is 400 feet wide at the outer 
end, 200 feet wide at the shore end, and 
1,200 feet long. Fire walls located at in- 
tervals and vitrified brick flocr add mate- 
rially in minimizing the danger from fire. 


o 
on, 


The west side of the pier is known as 
Pier 40. and a steel and concrete shed 
with vitrified brick floors has also just 
been completed. It is the purpose of the 
Wharf Company to dredge another slip 
immediately west of that slip and con- 


struct another steel and concrete pier, to 
be known as Pier 41. 

This improvement will complete the de- 
velopment of the Galveston Wharf Com- 
pany's water frontage, and after Pier ‘1 
is completed the company will devote its 
attention to replacing its oldest piers 
with new concrete and steel ones. 

An elaborate system of tracks, with a 
total of 38% miles, and owned by the 
Wharf Company, lead to every pier, This 
enables the expeditious handling of 
freight from car to ship and from ship 
to car, and explains the great advantage 
that Galveston has over the other ports 
in the rapid handling of cargo and rapid 


dispatch of vessels. The company also 
operates its own engines, and does ‘the 
switching cn its property for all rail- 


roads. W. S. MAYER, 
Galveston Commercial Association. 
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a 10 per cent reduction in wharfage 
charges, is the rental of the Ferry Build- 
ing, which, as the point of arrival and 
departure for the greater part of the 
city’s passenger traffic, has all the fea- 
tures usual to a large union depot. Three 
transcontinental railroads have their ter- 
minalg here, as well aS many of the su- 
burban lines, which carry upward of one 
hundred thousand commuters daily to 
and from their homes in the transbay 
districts. 
Viaduct Planned. 


To carry this great stream of people 
safely across El Embarcadero, the broad 
sea wall street used by heavy teaming, a 
viaduct eventually will be built leading 
from the second story of the Ferry Build- 
ing and branching to the sidewalks on 
both sides cf Market Street. A gap in 
the belt railroad is now being closed, thus 
joining the two divisions: to the North 
and South of Market Street and effect- 
ing a great saving to shippers, enabling 
them to transport freight in carloads 
from one end of the water front to the 
other. 

The running of spur tracks on both 
sides of the broad new piers will bring 
about the complete and much-desired co- 
ordination of ship and rail, Several of 
the freight piers will be equipped with 
the most modern freight handling de- 
vices, consisting of traveling cranes, 
telfers, and ship towers. 

Three of the new North piers will be 
assigned to passenger service, and will 
be two. stories in height, so that pas- 
sengers can disembark onto the second 
floor and’ escape the confusion of the 
freight deck. 

The new piers will be of the most mod- 
ern and durable construction, and in their 
design embody the best experience of the 
past and advice and suggestions of the 
port’s leading shipping and commercial 
referring to the city’s position with rela- 





tion to its California hinterland and to 





the great intermountain country to the 
eastward. 

According to the marine reporting serv- 
ice of the Chamber of Commerce, the ar- 
rivals of shipping, which are the meas- 
ure the pworld over of the magnitude of 
the port’s marine business, have in- 
creased 12 and 16.7 per cent, respectively, 
in the past two years, while the average 
numbev of vessels passing the DPBoint 
Lobos lookout has increased, during 1912, 
25 per cent over the corresponding months 
of 1911. 

This is perfectly natural and normal 
growth, resulting from the building up 
of the port’s tributary territory and the 
increase in foreign shipments. 

The exports from this city to China, 
Japan, Asiatic Russia, and the Philip- 
pines alone have increased from less than 
2,000,000 in 1895 upward of $16,000,000 in 
1911. 

The position of San Francisco is of the 
greatest strategic importance. It is in 
the middle latitude (n. 37 degrees 47 min- 
utes 55 seconds), and is situated so near 
the available great circle route from Pan- 
ama to Yokohama that to touch here only 
lengthens the voyage 163 nautical miles; 
an inconsiderable matter in a run of over 
7,500 miles. 

The coast of California, if turned over 
and fitted against the Atlantic Coast, 
would stretch from Cape Cod to Savan- 
nah. The port of San Francisco is the 
only great natural harbor in all this 
great stretch of coast. New York has 
the competition of Boston and Baltimore 
and all the smaller ports as far South 
as Charleston. San Francisco has no 
rival south of Portland. It is the fecus 
at which all lines of commerce for a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles must con- 
verge. 

The Bay of San Francisco, with a total 
area of 420 square miles and a shore line 
of about 350, has a deep water area ex- 





ceeding thirty feet, of about 190 square 
miles. Tributary to it are the navigable 








Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, 
draining an immense area of wonder- 
fully productive agriculturol country and 
affording cheap transportation to the 
products of farm and orchard and vine- 
yard, which already form the nucleus 
of a world commerce. 

In its physical aspects it presents a 
great sheltered harbor, with a narrow, 
easily defended entrance. The harbor de- 
fenses are as strong as those of the 
famed Gibraltar. 


San Francisco will be ready for the 


| 
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opening of the canal. The work already 
under way and .contemplated will sup- 
ply 112 per cent addftional wharfage 
space. and provide amply for handling 
the influx of new shipping, while’ the 
permanent character of the construction 
and the care exercised in layout and de- 
Sign will give the port harbor facilities 
excelled in proportion by none of the 
world’s great shipping centers. 


PAUL T. CARROLL, 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 





MOBILE 


During the year 1912 the United 
States Government dredged the Mobile 
channel and that port now has a depth 
of 27 feet for the entire distance from 
the Gulf to the wharves. The govern- 
ment also completed during the past 
year the straightening of the channel 
which now affords ships entering a 
straight course from the Gulf to the 
various moorings. The harbor has been 
widened and the turning basin (600x800 
feet) has been completed and put into 
use. The improvements have been 
completed and the Government has or- 
dered the survey with a view of mak- 
ing the channel 30 feet, which when 
completed will place Mobile among the 
foremost ports of the United States. 

The City of Mobile has constructed 
on the harbor front a very commodi- 
ous and up-to-date freight shed, 100 
feet wide and 1,300 feet long, to which 
railroad tracks have been addéd, there- 
by giving the city a purely municipal 
docking facility. 

. New Steamship Line, 

During the month of December, 1912, 
a new steamship line was inaugurated 
between Mobile and Mexican ports, 
with one steamer in operation; and al- 








ready this line finds the traffic so heavy 
that it is necessary to put in service 
another steamer. 

A great many improvements have 
been made in the port by both the rail- 
roads and private interests, 
new docks and slips. 

During the dredging of the channel 
the dirt taken from the river bed was 
deposited just below the city and near 
Choctaw Point, making an island in 
the river and not a great distance from 
the mainland. This will be developed 
by the city in municipal docks just as 
soon as arrangements can be made to 
transfcr the property from the State 
to the city. It is the intention to cone 
nect his island with the mainland by 
rail, making it possible to have wharf 
facilities on three sides of this island, 

The question of a municipal Belt 
Line is now being taken up to connect 
all the wharves with the industrial 
plants, though at present no definite 
plan has been adopted, nor have the 
city commissioners given any assur- 
ance that they will construct this Belt 








Line. GEORGE G. CARD, 
Acting Secretary Chamber ef Com- 
merce, 
* 
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New York Dock Company and the Bush 
Terminal Company. The plans con- 
template the utilization of these exist- 
ing systems (in themselves altogether 
inadequate to meet the _ situation) by 
connecting them by the line which the 
city is to construct. 

As the result of this public under- 
taking, a considerable number of pri- 
vate piers now existing in Brooklyn 
will be reconstructed upon plans ac- 
ceptable to the Dock Department, and, 
in addition thereto, other large piers of 


the most modern type will be con- 
structed by the city upon its own 
property. 

In respect to this particular section 


a very careful and prolonged study has 
been made of the best terminal devel- 
opments in Europe and in this country 
with the purpose of providing a sys- 


tem that shall eliminate all wasteful 
outlays. The terminal buildings and 


warehouses contemplated in this sec- 
tion will provide for mechanical han- 
dling and direct rail shipments with- 
out the necessity for cartage, so that 
for a large industrial section of New 
York City ample terminal and water- 
front facilities of the most modern 
type are assured. 

In addition to what the City 
York has planned, important improve- 
ments have likewise been determined 
upon by the State and are now in prog- 
ress. These comprise ample facilities 
for the accommodation of the enlarged 
traffic which will follow the comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal. The State has 
provided for the acquisition of a num- 


of New 


ber of sites for canal barge terminals 
along the waterfronts of the Hudson 
River, East River, and the Harlem 
River, where suitable and modern 
bulkheads, piers and terminal ware- 
houses will be constructed, In ad- 


dition, a very 
quired for a 
the north 
about the 
Brooklyn 


large area has been ac- 
general canal terminl on 
shore/of Gowanus Bay, at 
center of that part of the 
waterfront whose improve- 
ment the city has undertaken. These 
facilities will be co-ordinated with 
those which the city is to provide. 
Another phase of harbor improve- 


— . 
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Jeffries Point, East Boston, and to con- 
struct highways, bridges, and railroads 
thereto, the object being the construction 
of a first-class railroad and water termi- 
nal on that side of the harbor. Here it 
is the intention in the near future to 
build two, piers, each to be not less than 
1,200 feet long and 150 feet wide. For 
this work tentative plans have been pre- 
pured. 


Meanwhile a new fish pier, 300 feet wide 
and jutting 1,200 feet from the Common- 
wealth flats ot South Bostn, is rapidly 
approaching completion. This great 
work was inaugurated at the instance of 


ithe Harbor and Land Commission prior 
to the creation of the directors of the 
port. It will be the largest pier in the 


world entirely devoted to the fishing busi- 
ness, and will strengthen Boston's claim 
to recognition as the second greatest fish- 
ing ‘pert im the world. 

Work to make the approaches to 
harbor more accessible to 


the 
steamers of 


sreat draught has been progressing 
steadily, and the river and harbor bill 


approved in July last provides for an ex- 
amination end survey of the harbor with 
a view to securing increased width and 
depth in the channel from the inner har- 
bor to the Tentative plans have 
been submitted to the United States En- 
zineer Officer at Boston, suggesting a 
hannel from President Roads to the sea, 
2.000 feet wide and 45 feet deep, and two 
channels from President Roads to the in- 
ner harbor, each 1,200 feet wide and 40 
feet in depth. Various improvements 
of minor waterways adjacent to the har- 
bor are in progress. 


New Ships for Port. 


Sea. 


Boston's commercial interests, and 
concerned in their future, have 
very much alive of late to the ne- 
cessity of presenting in their proper light 
the claims of the port to consideration 
from steamship companies, and the ef- 
forts have been crowned with gratifying 
success. In addition to the decision of 
the Hamburg-American Line, there are 
other announcements that speak well for 
the future of the port. Three new 10,000- 


those 
been 


ton ships now building for the Holland- 
American Line are intended for their 
Boston service, A Portuguese subsidized 
line from Lisbon to Boston is to be in- 
augurated. 

The Norway-Mexico-Gulf Line * an- 


nounces its intention to institute a direct 
service between Norway and Boston upon 
the completion in 1914 of the ships it now 
has on the stocks. During the current 
month (February) the United Fruit Com- 
pany will place three new 5,000-ton steam- 


ers on its Boston-West Indies service. 
In addition new or improved steamship 
service from Boston to various ports 


seems destined of earls accomplishment. 

It is unnecessary to continue the cita- 
tion of instances to prove that new life 
has come to the progress of New Eng- 
land's maritime interests. The Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has every reason 
to find satisfaction in what has been 
done and what seems certain to be ac- 
complished in the not distant future and 
to be gratified, as well. by its share in 
the achievements. That a campaign for 
port progress was a logical necessity is 
now fully realized. 

Realizaiion of Boston's need for active 
constructive work for port development 
came more fully as appreciation became 
more general of the natural advantages 
that belong to Boston by virtue of her 
situation. The of late years repeatedly 
pointed out advantage of Boston in proxi- 
mity to Europe and to South America 
has never been so appreciated as since 
ihe near approach of the completion of 
the Panama Canal centered public at- 
tention upon water transportation. Bos- 
ton’s harbor has always borne an envi- 
able reputation for its facilities for 
speedy entrance and egress, and with 
the great improvements due to the broad- 
ening and deepening already accomplish- 
ed and in prospect, these time-saving ad- 
vantages will be materially augmented. 

To these natural advantages are now 
to be joined those adjuncts which can 
alone be supplied by the intelligent use 
of money and brains. All that was re- 
quired was sufficient quickening of the 
public pulse to the emergencies that con- 
front a great and growing community 
whose transportation terminal facilities 
are inadequate. The start is usually the 
slowest moment of a race. Public senti- 
ment igs back of the movement for port 
improvements, and it seems unlikely that 
it will be satisfied with anything less 
than the best that conditions warrant. 

That the work that must be done is tre- 
mendous in its scope and that it must be 
projected on a comprehensive scale is ad- 
mitted on all sides, and with realization 
of the size of a battle come improved 
chances fer winning it. Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts have begun to think and plan 
largely in the matter of port progress, 
and the future foreshadows great under- 
takings and great accomplishments. 

* JAMES A. McKIBBEN, 
Secretary Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, ! 


ment not directly related to that de- 
scribed above is the development of 
Jamaica Bay, which is an inlet of Long 
Island Sound southeast from Brook- 
lyn, opening directly from the Atlantic 
Ocean. The United States Government 
and the City of New York are co-oper- 
ating in this improvement. The chan- 
nels are to be dredged at the expense 
of the United State. The work is ac- 
tually in progress under the direction 
of the city, which has appropriated $1,- 
000,000 for that purpose, for which it 
will later be reimbursed by the United 
States Government. This is merely the 
initial step in an extensive pier devel- 


opment which the city has projected 
for that section. It will, however, 
probably be a long time before the 


work reaches a stage where it will be 
available to the uses of commerce. It 
will undoubtedly have considerable im- 
portance in the development of manu- 
facturing industries in that section, 
inasmuch as the section will have both 
rail and water transit, which will en- 
able raw material and fuel to be ob- 
tuined at low freight cost and provide 
ready distribution by rail for finished 
products. It will also provide an im- 
portant means for the cheap distribu- 
tion of building material. 

The situation, as explained above, 
may. therefore, be thus summed up: 

The City of New York has actually 
embarked upqn a new policy with re- 
gard to pier and terminal development. 
it has committed itself to the provision 
of piers of much greater size than it 
has hitherto had, to the reconstruction 
of its existing piers where necessary, 
to the development of piers by private 
owners in accordance with the modern 
plans of the Dock Department, and to 
the connecting of all of these facilities 
by means of parallel freight railroads 
immediately connected with modern 





warehouse and factory buildings of 
!the highest type. There can be little 
| doubt that the general plan, already 
i begun, will result in eliminating a 
| eonsiderabli part of the cost of han- 
| dling and ecartage now imposed upon 


shippers in this elty. 
FREDERICK B. DE BERARD, 
Statistician, Merchants’ Association, 
of New York. 


BUFFALO 
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bridges, the city itself is in a position to 
act promptly at the proper time. In fact, 
it already has sturted proceedings for the 
removal of the bridges, and preliminary 
plans are out. 

With the bridges, which heretofore have 
;impeded navigation, out of the way, it 
is proposed to dredge the river to the city 
line, thus making more than six miles 
deep enough for navigation by lake ves- 
This would aord a total linear 
dockage of twelve miles. The amount 
available at the present time covers @ 
distance of three and one-half miles from 
the mouth of the stream, or a total linear 
dockage distance of seven miles. The 
improvements, therefore, will give five 
additional miles of dockage facilities. 

The appropriations for the work have 
all been made. The portion of the work 
which must be done by the city will cost 
about $1,000,000 for the channel, and about 
$250,000 for the bridges. Private interests 
will spend as much more, 


sels. 





At Squaw Island. 

The Squaw Island project 
private enterprise. This island, embracing 
about 110 acres of land, was owned for 
many years by English people, who mere- 
ly held it an investment, and made 
no attempts at improving or utilizing the 
property in any way. A few months ago 
Buffalo interests acquired the island bv 
purchase, and have plans under consid- 
eration for converting it into an indus- 
trial and terminal center. The island is 
situated in an ideal location for such pur- 


strictly 


is a 


as 


poses. It is contiguous to an excellent 
labor market, and will have both water 
and rail shipping facilities. The water 
transportation will include both the New 
York State barge canal system and the 
lakes. Proceedings are now in progress 
to obtain the necessary connections with 
the mainland, and when these connec- 


tlons, in the form of bridges, 
the industrial and 


are in place, 

terminal development 

will proceed with great rapidity. Ele- 

vators, waréhouses, factories, and trans- 

shipping facilities from lake to rafl and 

canal, and vice versa, will be provided. 
Vast Sums Involved, 

That the situation’ is well in hand to 
carry out the stupendous projects indi- 
cated ig shown by what has already been 
spent in furthering the work of improving 
Buffalo's water terminal facilities, and 
what it is planned to spend in the imme- 
diate future. Ixxclusive of State and 
Federal there has already been 
spent for excavation by the city and pri- 
vate interests the sum of $4,892,544.18. On 
purely Federal work the government has 
spent, to date, $7,952,580.68. This makes a 
total outlay to date on actual construc- 
tion work of $12,824,924.86. For the acqui- 
sition of the waterfront lands between 
Georgia and Jersey Streets the city has 
spent $940,000. 

Further expenditures to be made in the 
immediate future to carry out plans al- 
ready agreed upon or on work, the plan- 
ning of which is now under consideration, 
includes the following items: - 

State barge canal terminals, $2,500,000; 
Georgia to Jersey Street waterfront, 
$750,000; Buffalo River improvement work 
to be done by the city, $1,250,000; Buffalo 
River improvement work to be done by 
private interests, $1,250,000; total, $5,750,000. 

Accordingly, the total already spent by 
all interests. is $13,764,924.86, and the 
amount to be spent in the immediate fu- 
ture is $5,750,000, or a grand total of nearly 
$20,000,000. In this connection, it should 
be stated there have been further large 
expenditures, running high into the mil- 
lions, on improvements made by private 
interests, on which, for obvious reasons, 
no figures are available, the work being 
done on bids received under private con- 
tracts. Many more millions will be spent 
in the same way. Nor do the figures 
mentioned include any estimates for 
work in contemplation, the nature of 
which has not been determined@ upon 
finally, such as whether piers and slips 
shall merely be filled in to the harbor 
line. The same applies to possible im- 
provements by private interests along the 
lower Niagara River. 

It can be gathered, however, from all 
that hag been set forth that Buffalo and 
Buffalonians are keenly alive to the im- 
portance of their city as a port, and that 
they are not only prepared to avail them- 
selves to the fullest of the opportunities 
within their grasp, but are planning on 
lines broad enough and comprehensive 
enough to cope with the national aspects 
of the situation so that the Bottle Neck 
of the Great Lakes region will be more 
thoroughly equipped than ever to handle 
all the traffic that can be forced through 
its mouth to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, 


wot k, 
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BALTIMORE 


Few fiunicipalities are devoting more 
attention to the development of their 
waterfront than Baltimore. No city on 
the Atlantic Coast has more natural ad- 
vantages in the shape of area of water 
at its very doors, for within a few miles 
of the city can be anchored the shipping 
of the world. 

From its incorporation Baltimore has 
been an important seaport. Its growth 
has been steady in keeping with the gen- 
eral progress of the country and to-day 
it is a regular port of call for thirty-five 
lines of steamers which go to foreign 
ports. Its coastwise steamers ply to all 
ports on the Atlantic. 

Prior to 1%4 the development of the 
harbor of. Baltimore by the city was 
largely by the deepening of the channel, 


the construction of docks being left to 
the railroad eand eamship companies 
and indivduals owning the riparian 


rights. In this development the Balti- 
more and Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West- 
ernern Maryland railroads took the lead- 
ing part and erected splendid terminals 
Which are a credit to the city. 
Municipal Ownership. 


Immediately after the great fire of 1904, 


which destroyed not only 140 acres of 
the wholesale district but more than a 
mile of the waterfront on Pratt Street 


at the head of the harbor, the municipal- 
ity seized the opportunity not only to 
take over the waterfront destroyed, but 
to lay plans for the future development 
of the entjre harbor, 

At this time the city owned but little 
of the land abutting the water, but by 
appropriating $6,000,000, acquired 4,200 feet 
of Pratt Street and three huge piers 
were built. These piers were so designed 
that it necessitated changing the harbor 
line, but this was done to a great ad- 
vantage. t 

Hardly had the construction of the 
piers begun before the demand for 
space exceeded the areas. Steamship 
companies, foreign, coastwise and bay, 








eagerly bid for berths-and the result was 
that the city obtains a rental of 36 cents 
per square foot per year on fifty 
year leases, At the expiration of these 
leases the superstructure improvements 
erected by the lessees become the prop- 
erty of the city. 


City Wharfage. 
The success of the three piers encour- 


aged the building of five more, giving to 
the city wharfage as follows: 






Length Sq. Ft. 
Pier No, eeeee $2,108 
Pier No. 127,163 
Pier No. 153,262 
Pier No. 178,875 
Pier No, 245,574 
Pier No, 218,797 
Pier No, 40,000 
Pier No. 65,000 
Another municipal pier, now in course 


of construction, will be a combination 
produce and recreation pier. The lower 
part will be for small boats bringing pro- 
duce, &c., from the Tidewater counties 
of the State, while the upper part will 
be for those who wish to enjoy a sum- 
mer evening over the water. This pier 
will be 150 feet wide and 500 feet long. 

One of the most important features in 
connection with the piers is that clause 
in each lease which gives the harbor- 
master the right to give to a visiting 
steamer a berth at any pier that is not 
at the time occupied. By this clause the 
city can at any time extend to any steam- 
ship owner the assurance that dockage 
will be provided, 

Perhaps not the least important phase 
of the municipal docks is that the rentals 
will not only pay the interest upon the 
loan required to build them but will es- 
tablish a sinking fund that will mate- 
rially aid toward meeting the obligation 
at maturity. 

Good Investment. 


That the erection of these municipal 
piers has been a good investment has 
been proved, for the Merchants and 


Phopesed St 


a 


Present Municipal Piers 
Municipal Pier Under Construction 
ossible Future Pier Extensions 
Present Wide Strasts 
Streets Under Construction 


Miners’ Steamship Company, which oc- 
cupies all of Pier 3, found it convenient 
to extend itg business and establish a 
new line between Baltimore and Jackson- 
ville.# 

In addition to the erection, of the recrea- 
tion pier on the north side of the harbor, 
the city is now engaged in making ex- 
tensive improvements on the south side. 
Work is now being pushed on a water- 
front street and the plans include a 
series of piers which will be erected as 
soon as there is need for them. 

Many years ago the city purchased a 
tract of land on the south side of the 
Patapsco River, in Anne Arunde}] County, 
and it was used as a quarantine. Upon 
removing the quarantine station some 
miles further down the river, the old 
site was retained. During the past decade 
this land has rapidly advanced in value 
by reason of neighborhood development. 
This property has been bulkheaded and 
filled, giving a mile of waterfront, which 
the city is. now selling or Jeasing. 

Railroad Connections. 


Plans approved by the harbor board 
provide for wide thoroughfares not only 
around the harbor proper but along the 
south shore of the Patapsco and also 
for the construction of a municipal belt 
line railroad to make connections with 
the lines of the railroad companies which 
pass the city on three sides. 

The harbor board, in its 1912 report to 
Mayor James H. Preston, recommends 
the construction of a new muncipal pier 
in Canton Hollow, to be completed about 
1915, so that the city will be amply pre- 
pared to take care of any new business 
that may come through the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

The harbor board recommends that this 
pier be let to a steamship company on 
the terms of one yea. rent free on a 
lease of five years at a nominal rental, 
provided the company maintains not less 
than one salling a month. 

STUART STEVENS SCOTT, 
Greater ‘Baltimore Committee. 
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Map showing waterfront of Baltimore, except the projected facilities on the south side of the Patapsco River. 








PORTS OF THE WORLD 


A Billion Dollars Spending in Im- 


provements to Handle Deep 


Sea Commerce, 
(Chicago Commerce.) 

The world around—Canada, South 
America, Europe, and elsewhere—there 
is a universal movement for the develop- 
ment of ports. The single great impulse 
to this general economic purpose is of 
course the Panama canal. 


Montreal has spent $17,000,000, and is 
planning great extensions. 

Toronto contemplates an expenditure 
of $18,000,000 in harbor and water-front 
improvements. 

Halifax is discussing the outlay of at 


least $30,000,000. 
Vancouver and 
tensive development 
business. 

Ports of the Gulf are preparing for 
an unexpected increase of businéss upon 
the completion of the Isthmian Canal 


The Pacific ports of 
Victoria propose ex- 
for trans-Pacific 


The government of Chile has au- 
thorized a $20,000,000 loan for port im- 
provements at Valparaiso and San An- 


tonio. Valparaiso alone is to spend from 
$12,000,000 to $13,000,000 in the next four 
or five years. This means improvements 
of the most modern and efficient char- 
acter, Of course with the improvement 
of Pacific ports goes proposed important 
extensions in Pacific coast’ and trans- 
Pacific ship services. 

Peru as a pro-American country has 
the port improvement spirit, but not yet 
the available wealth or trade for exten- 
sive expenditures such as are being plan- 
ned by Argentina, Brazil and Chile. In 
five Brazilian ports the great sum of 
$125,000,000 may be devoted to port de- 
velopment. - 

In the next five years $27,000,000 will be 
spent on docks at Buenos Ayres. 

London, the world’s greatest port, pro- 
poses to spend on improvements in the 
Thames $70,000,000, one new dock consum- 
ing for this purpose more than $10,000,000 
and five years of labor. 

Hamburg, which is finishing in the 
steamship Imperator the world’s great- 
est craft, is preparing ample accommoda- 
tion for the new type of passenger 
vessels. 

The city of Havre, France, is progress- 
ing in port improvements which will cost 
about $20,000,000. 

The port of Bologne is spending about 
$6,000,000, and, by the way, it may be 
said in this connection that German ship- 
ping companies have taken especial in- 
terest in the development of this deep 
sea Fyench harbor. They propose, when 





facilities are ready for them, to send 
more liners to this port and even to 
abandon Cherbourg. The point of this 
is to make speedy communication be- 
tween Germany and North and South 
American ports. 

The port of Calais is also under de- 
velopment, 

On the other side of the world Yoko- 


hama is preparing for the Panama canal 
with expansion of harbor limits. 

To sum up it is estimated that through- 
out the world for the promotion of 
waterborne commerce there will be spent 
on ports and harbors in the next five 
years more than $1,000,000,000. 

In the United States, aside from the 
above mentioned Gulf ports improve- 
ment policy, Seattle has planned a 
scheme requiring expenditure of $20,000,- 
000 in the next five years. 

The latest project of the commissioner 
of docks of the City of New York pro- 
vides for expenditures amounting to 
nearly $85,000,000. 

In 1918 Philadelphia will probably spend 
$3,250,000. 

Boston is starting in on great improve- 
ments requiring an outlay of $9,000,000 
and the appropriation has been made. 

Los Angeles has pledged itself to spend 
$10,000,000 in the next few vears. 

Charleston will erect municipal docks 
and warehouses. 

New Orleans plans a cotton warehouse 
cailing for the possible expenditure of 

San Francisco is operating a port de- 
velopment plan under a bond issue of 
$9,000,000. 

Congress has allotted to Port Authur, 
Texas, $2,000,000, 

Port improvements at Mobile are also 
commensurate with the functions of this 
gateway. 


Better ports, of course, mean bigger 


7 


and better ships. 
292,408, 


than has been the case in several years. 
Comparatively speaking the 
is superseding the sailing ship, but the 
steel cargo carrier is not yet standard- 
ized, Specialization continues distinctive. 
The old time tramp has seen its best 
days. Engines 
coming in. 
up the new oil engine. 
The size of freight 
last ten years has 


ships 
Steadily advanced. 


12,000 tons and upward. 
largest tonnage being the Cunarder, La- 
conia, The engines of many ships have 
been refitted to provide for the alterna- 
tive use of oil or coal. The oil fields of 


the use of oil burners 
coast. It is 
Olympic will ‘have the space between 
its outer and inner skin devoted. to oil 
fuel bunkers. 

In the last three years there have been 
completed, 
fication, fifteen oil-carrying vessels and 
nineteen other vessels constructed with 
oil fuel bunkers. Sixteen of these had 
complete oil-burning appliances, At pres- 
ent there are forty-five oil-carrying ves- 
sels and nineteen others being built with 
oil fuel bunkers. 
will have complete oil-burning installa- 
tions. 

The demand for steamers 
oil in bulk has enormously increased. 
Eighty-seven such vessels have been ap- 
proved by Lloyds. It is reported that 
during the last year ships have doubled 
their earnings. Tramp steamships twen- 


on the Pacific 





and put into service. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE. 
Showing Exports During Three Calendar Years from Twelve Leading 
° Ports. 
é 1910 1911 1912 
New MOT CGS Cub éung sedooewescees.s 705,361,997 801,049.47 yd 
GalvestON.....eescseeceerscecseeee 201,875,443 197174811 Steet 
New Orlean8.....<0ccecsscccccsece 165,218,749 153,615,150 | 170.816.371 
Balthmore...csesevccecoccscccsssc, 14,123,370 4,546,755 100,498,554 
BAVRUBEM. cis Gie cbidwerccsscccccece. 62,888,168 2;383,825 85.447.496 
Philadelphia. .,e-.+-.eee+seeeesseee 66,290,344 71,121,781 72,998'83 
Boston GRR MEMAWA SON nyccsvovececce O9,483,186 73,919,856 65,692,348 
Buffalo. ..+sssseseeseeeseeserere ce 39,999,699 50,022,381 62.293'689 
ee eo ee rs ’ = 06 » ° 5 
San Francisco... +0... 0202.00.20. 38,413,789 44:249;472 Het 
SOs AEAMENN shee occ eseipesccecs. 29,861,843 28,284'35 162, 
Wilmington, N. C............002..  27.404°766 247081123 Hate H 
*Includes Charlestown, Mass. "es were 
pA — 


In 1912 the total gross 
tonnage built in the United States was 
Shipyards in the maritime coun- 
tries have been working nearer capacity 


steamship 


of the Diesel type are 
British builders are taking 


during the 


They are now building fifteen vessels of 
The carrier of 


California and Mexico are stimulating 


reported that the great 


according to Lloyd’s classi- 


Forty-four of these 


carrying 


ty years old and more have sold for 
almost as much as their original cost 





Cincinnati Organizing to 
Extend Foreign Trade 





The Industrial District of Cincinnati, 
with its 3,000 manufacturing concerns, 
offers more opportunity of increasing 
foreign business resources than any other 
American inland export center outside 
of Chicago. 

The foreign trade expansion committee 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
realizing the importance of this fact, 
together with the desire to help develop 
the various lines of the export business 
of Cincinnati manufacturers, therefore, 
appointed a secretary, with extensive 
working experience in the United States 
and abroad, to create and develop an 
efficient bureau in connection with the 
chamber, to be known as the ‘Foreign 
Trade Department.”’ This department, 
which has now been in existence for 
eight months, proceeded along well, de- 
fined lines, seeking to be of practical 
value from the very beginning, especially 
to those manufacturers who make prod- 
ucts that.could be sold . profitably in 
foreign markets, but who hesitate about 
going to the expense of establishing a 
foreign department of their own, such 
as the experienced and successful ex- 
porter generally maintains. 

This department has arranged, in the 
first place, for the purpose of rendering 
essential facilities in the field of foreign 
trade promotion, a close co-operation 
with the United States government in- 
stitutions and the most important cham- 
bers of commerce abroad. This makes 
the foreign trade department a clearing 
house for practical information of all 
kinds concerning foreign markets, con- 
ditions, investigation reports, and busi- 
ness opportunities, which, on the basis 
of a regular file of United States and 
foreign consular reports, chamber of 
commerce trade bulletins, and export and 
import journals, are continually revised 
and kept up-to-date. A library, consist- 
ing of all these and other domestic and 
foreign publications containing useful in- 
formation relating to export and import 
trade, is at the disposal of interested 
parties. An index of foreign freight con- 
tractors, export commission houses, bank- 
ing institutions, attorneys for patents and 
trade-marks in foreign countries, is also 
kept on file for consultation. 

In order to attain the most practical 
service possible; the secretary assists 
the manufacturer preparing to enter the 
export field in figuring out c. i. f. quota- 
tions wherever, essential, shaping cor- 
respondence and export literature for, 
foreign markets, and rendering neces- 
sary linguistic assistance in translating 
incoming and outgoing mails. 

Special attention is given and as much 
time as possible devoted to foreign buy- 
ers coming to this city. The foreigner, 
being unfamiliar with our conditions, 
and often not even speaking the English 
language, welcomes and appreciates the 
opportunity of an introduction to just 
the people he wants to reach, while 
the manufacturer, on the other hand, 
receives at the same time the full bene- 
fit of the services of a commercial ad- 








viser, who acts as interpreter, and has 


no other interest in view than th: 
forming a successful and permane| 
nection between the manufactur: 
importer. 

In connection with the personal , 
ities of the secretary, the foreign 
expansion committee set to wor! 
ficing time and the profit of th: 
experience in export business t 
important problems, and assist wit 
co-operation» the movement of 
American associations whose ol 
is to better the opportunities of « 
ing our trade possibilities abroad 
regard to these efforts, resolution 
been passed to support the 
in connection with the America 
bassy Association, to provide f 
acquisition of embassies, legatioy 
consulates M foreign capitals; to 
our former friendly relations wit} 
sia, for which purpose Mr. Ha; ‘ 
Wheeler, the president of the «} 
of Commerce of the United Stat: 
appointed the chairman of 
foréign trade expansion committe 
Thomas P. Egan, as a@ member of 
special commission. 

Another important feature is 
guration of through carload 
export goods from Cincinnati 
coast, in connection with the ste: 
lines to foreign ports, on the ba 
through Bs-L at l. c. L. rates. Th: 
service, which is now carried on, 
ports goods destined for China a: 
pan right through from Cincinnat 
out transferring them in Chicag 
heretofore, at a saving of from 
40 cents per 100 pounds to the man 
turer. 

Under the auspices of the foreign 
expansion committee, a special club 
inaugurated to create a broader wor} 
basis for the foreign trade departm: 
to be known as the “Export Club , 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerc: 
association inside of the Cham! 
Commerce, that started with thirty 
members, all export manufacturer 
discuss at monthly luncheons al! ir 
ant questions pertaining to the ext 
of Cincinnati’s trade abroad 
luncheons are a very interesting 
ture, and seem to fill a long-felt 
for an export center like Cincin 
where the regular “getting togethe: 
this subject naturally affords informa. 
tion to every manufacturer, through the 
exchange of ideas. 

The foreign trade of the United § 
according to governmental statistics 
reached a figure now which was ni 
anticipated before, and among th: 
land cities Cincinnati certainly adds 
of the largest shares in the shipm: 
all kinds of products across the wat 
It is,.therefore, natural that the | 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, as a 
organization of enterprising bus 
men, added to its various working 4 
tures an efficient help to promot: 
marketing of Cincinnati’s product 
foreign lands. 

BERNHARD FREUDENSTEIN 
Cincinnati Chamber of Comme: 
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SAVANNAH 





There has been constant activity in 
construction among the rail terminals and 
along the Savananh water front in the 
last year, not alone, it seems, with a 
view to preparing for largely increased 
traffic through the port of Savannah inci- 
dent to the early operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal, but for the present need of 
increased facilities. The government fig- 
ures best evidence this need, showing for 
Savannah: 


Exports in 1912.............$104,288,887 
Exports in 1911......00...-. 72,076,045 
Exports in 1910............. 68,428,155 
Exports in 1909....... coceee 30,900,156 
indicating a gain for 1912, as compared 
with 1909, of $53,388,731, or 10444 per cent, 


placing Savannah second only to New 
York on the Atlantic Coast, and one of 
the Big Four of the United States in 
point of exports. Constant work on the 
port terminals has been necessary to care 
for this rapid increase of business. It is 
still going on, and while the construction 
departments of the transportation com- 
panies are busy with work under w9gy, 
they are giving much thought to unan- 
nounced plans for greater development, 
which they regard a necessity of the near 
future. 

Briefly summarized, the recent improve- 
ments, finished and under way, are as fol- 
lows: 

The Central of Georgia Railway and 
Ocean Steamship Company, operating in 
connection report the completion of a 
new slip, and largely increased storage 
facilities and electrical equipment?” for 
rapid and economical handling of import- 
ed fertilizer material, besides other new 
equipment and improved fire protection, 
all representing a cost of approximately 
$500,000. 

The Seaboard Air: Line Railway, al- 
ready possessing very extensive and mod- 
ern port terminals on Hutchinson’s Is- 
land, immediately fronting the heart of 





TRADE WITH SWITZERLAND. 

In a recent issue of The Nation’s Busi- 
ness the’ statistics of trade with Swit- 
zerland in the year ending June 30, 1912, 
were given .as $855,555. This brought 
forth the following communication: 

While these figures are dqubtless cor- 
rect inasmuch as they show the value of 
the declared exports from the United 
States billed to Switzerland, they are, 
however, misleading because of the fact 
that they do not include the value of 
exports from the United States that reach 
Switzerland through other countries,— 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, &c.—exports 
which are probably primarily billed to 
those countries. 

Swiss statistics for the calendar year 
1911 give the total amount of imports 
into Switzerland from the United States 
as $14,500,000, or somewhat over seventeen 
times the value as shown in the American 
export figures. 

The bulk of the Swiss imports from 
the United States may be classed as raw 
materials, with $8,000,000; followed by 
foodstuffs, with $3,400,000 and lastly 
manufactures, with $3,100,000; total, $14,- 
500,000. - 

Following are some of the details: 
RAW COLtOM........cccscccscecess+bee$4,500,000 
WOME. (is scas soceevececseccescesecsses 1,075,000 
Raw todacco ..ccccscerrcccrseccessees 1,200,000 
Petroleum sevceccoecrwesescosces 1,006,000 


Metals (copper bars, tron pipes,&c) 617,000 
Leather (sole, flanks, &c.)......... 412,000 
Shoes, $93,500 
RAO CUBBOEAIT 6 oe cand bWakdicicssce m4 
WOOGD  CLUMIDGE) ois. 5 dese ses sesdndecs. Thee 
Technical oils, machine oil..,...., 301,500 
MC PGUIOOAG ©, su.cs cone ucee sadekicchesenss 874,000 
BRNO OUD «osc assncveecsoveaicss cuccce, 390,000 
Oleomargarine, &C, ....6......eceee, 165,000 
Conserved meats, ham............,, 44,000 
Bacon and otherS...../............., 178,000 
Preserved, other than salted or 
a ee a ETE CETTE Pet wees, 68,000 
rae — agricultural, sew- : 
on BP CO OE EE oe ee 5 
Typewriters. cash-registers......., Pepe 
SN eon and garden tools, : 
other ht cle ah ey ee eRe eee 
Rubber OMOOD.s-racicccssavesversieses ‘oe 


Corsets Soe oOo Cer ederetseeeEEeseriges 9,000 
The imports inte 8 from the 


es te 





the city, reports for the year, besides 
complete new concrete shops replacing 
old shops burned, the completion <«f ; 

additional slip adding 600 feet of wharf 
age, also a new lumber dock with 0 feet 
of warehouse room for assembling ex- 
port cargoes; the addition of 15,000 bales 
capacity to cotton warehouses; exten- 
sions and improvements in naval stores 
piers, and bettering of facilities and fir 
protection here and there, at an aggregza! 
cost of several hundred thousand dollars 

The Atlantic Coast Line has also bu! 
new and modern shops, besides adding 
to its port terminals fertilizer storag: 
warehouse, nine new cotton warehouses 
and extended export cotton wharves and 
sheds, representing approximately 34%,- 
000 expenditure, 

The total cost of improvements here 
outlined exceeds $1,200,000, 

With present mean channel depth o? 
twenty-four feet at low water, and mvr- 
ernment project perhaps two-thirds com 
pleted, contemplating twenty-six feet 
within two years, Savannah considers 
that she is and will be prepared to handle 
all business offering. She maintains | 
place as the primary market and larges 
shipper of naval stores in the world 
ranks first ‘in Sea Island cotton, and fo: 
the last year second in uplands cott 
with receipts of 2,329,076 bales. The prin- 
cipal shipments originating 





locally ars 
of cotton and naval stores, by-products, 
fertilizers, and lumber, 

The major portion of the business of 
the port of Savannah ts “through” com- 
merce, coming not only from the “Em- 
pire State’ of Georgia, but from al! the 
great granaries, mines, and factories of 
the South and Middle West, attracted 
this port by the logical conjunction 
distance, rates, and facilities afforded 

JOSEPH F. GRAY, 
Executive Officer Savannah C 
of Commerce. 
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United States in 1911 formed 4.17 per cent 
of the total Swiss import. Tha exports 
from Switzerland to the United States 
equaled 11.31 per cent of the total Swis® 
export, GEORGE HEIMROP 

American Consul, Berne. 


’ 
IOWA’S MINERAL OUTPUT. 

The evidence that has been obtained 
up to this time by the Iowa Geological 
Survey indicates that the total valus of 
the mineral products of Iowa for 1%! 
will exceed that of 1911, in which year 
the total value was $21,117,641. 

The indications are that Iowa's chit? 
mineral product, coal, will show a de 
crease in production in 1912 when com 
pared with 1911. 
which lasted from April 1 to June j, 
together with the fact that after mining 
was resumed sufficient miners were n°t 
available, and, moreover, the producers 
were unable to secure the proper railwa! 
facilities to handle their output. In 1%! 
the value of the coal produced w4* 
$12,663,507 which was somewhat more tha! 
sixty per cent of the total value of t'? 
mineral industry of the State. 

In 1911 the value of clay products was 
$4,436,839. This figure will quite surely be 
ex@eeded in 1912. 

The reports with regard to stone and 
lime indicate that the 1911 value of $8171 
will be increased in 1912. A large quam 
tity of stone was used in connection wit! 
the construction of the dam across th? 
Mississippi at Keokuk. There is no re2" | 
son to believe that the outputs of gypsu™ © 
and of sand and gravel will fall belo¥ | 
the figures of 1911. In fact the prelim 
nary reports tn connection with sand an 
gravel suggest that the output for 1% — 
may considerably exceed the figure f° — 
1911, which wag $393,649, - 

The value of the cement produced >Y 
the three plants of Iowa will show ® * 
marked increase over that of i911. 
is safe to state that the total output wi! 
approximate 3,500,000 barrels, with a value 
of about $2,800,000. The total value f* 
1911 was only $1,881,253. 

There was no activity in the lead and | 
zinc regitn in 1912. The State continue 
to produce mineral waters, some ‘4" 





lime brick and 4 small amount of £2”. 
© G. F, KAY, 
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Municipal Research Is 
Aid in Solving Problems 





exhibits of Work of Government, Following Ex- 
amination of Methods, Keep Citj- 
zens Informed. 


MYRTLE 
er of year, the various 
epartments of the city of 
showed to the citizens of that 
interesting exhibits, the 
ities In which they were en- 
xhibit, Which Was common- 
Budget Exhibit, fol- 
es suggested by the munl- 

; in New York, In which an 
made to set out before the 
understandable way the 
ndertakings in which a city 

na the intricate proklems 

ils are called upon to solve. 
most interesting booths at 

‘ Milwaukee was that 
raau of Fconemy and Efficiency. 
ich decorated this 


CERF. | 
| 


t . 


last 


+} 
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iwing vh 


n which appeared tho words 

—To Point The Way,” in- 

spirit of the bureau's or- 

This bureau was the first 

ted he United States from 

. +h, government. Its funds were 


propriation by the Common 

administration meas- 

t ull co-operation of the 

d ployes of all the depart- 

! vork was divided into two 

tions, designated (1) the effi- 

and (2) the social sur- 

’ survey was planned to 

igh study of the details of 

methods and the business 

each cepartment of the 

emplated providing month- 

owing unit costs of 
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each 


rvey, which was financed 
:gencies, owing to the limited 
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hat bore a direct rela- 
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by the administration 
power early in this 
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he last six months the Busi- 
Organization of Greenville, 
ecured for Greenville a $75,- 

e hotel, 

on ee 
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2ppropriation 
channel our 
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nplisned much in the way of clvic 
vp nents. Our club is a good or- 
= on, and y . 
Detter, we hope to make it 
X 
Tees nt 


study the cities’ 


needs is be H 
ered either by Se en 


the city governments or 


7. civic organizations. 

As will be noted from the 

: le preceding 
- te 2g the work is being under- 
aken 


— either through privately financea 
ureaus or as a part of the city’s ad- 
ministration; either as a separate de- 
partment of the government or central- 
ized in theComptroller’s office, or as an 
enlargement of the activities of the Civil 
Service Commission. The work is almost 
too new to determine which is the best 
method of organization, but facts de- 
veloped through the experience of the 
bureaus already organizéd may serve as 
a guide to those cities contemplating the 
undertaking of this work. 

Privately financed bureaus have the dis- 
advantage of being obliged to work from 
without the administration and cannot 
enforce their recommendations except 
through publicity. They are also subject 
to the handicaps that may be put in the 
way by officlals and employes not dis- 
posed to co-operate. They have the ad- 
Vantage, however, over bureaus organ- 
ized by an administration in that they 
are not dependent upon the administra- 
tion for the continuance of their work. 
and are not bound by any political af- 
fillations and are free to act as a check 
on all actions of public officials. 


Valpe of Different Method. 


The scope of the work contemplated by 
the term “public effictemey’”’ is broader 
than possible of recognition if the 
work be placed tn the hands of the city 
Comptroller. Attention by such offictal 
would naturally be given to the control 
of the financial operations of the govern- 
ment, and he would have no power to 
enforce reorganization of the business 
methods of departments or to enter into 
those fields of social service which in- 
dicate to what extent the municipality is 
making its resources go in promoting the 
health, welfare and prosperity of its in- 
habitants. 

In view of 


ic 
iS 


the fact that the work is 
such as will take years to bring about 
the desired results, it seems essential 
that the bureau should be permanent. 
And, as the expertence of all the bureaus 
so far organized has shown, it is neces- 
sary that the bureau have certain power 
to enforce its recommendations. It would 
therefore seem that it had best be or- 
ganized part of the government. The 
objec indicated above to making it 
an independent body or to placing it un- 
der the Comptroller do not hold when 
thought is given toward making it a 
part of the work of the Civil Service 
Commission. Business and personal ef- 
ficiency are so closely correlated that a 
study of one cannot be made without 
including a study of the other, and a re- 
organization of the methods of transact- 
i reflects immediately the re- 
quirements of a personnel to carry out 
the changed methods. 
rhe President's Commission. 


as 


tons 


business 


President’s Com- 
Efficiency has 


At Washington, the 
mission of Economy and 
pointed the way toward saving millions 
of dollars annually. In Wisconsin the 
Board Public Affairs is study- 
social and economic conditions of 
and is planning a thorough 
the accounting system and 
of the various depart- 


State of 
ing tne 
the State, 
revision of 
business methods 
ments. 

Local and State laws will 
determination .by each city 
proper basis of organization 
reau of Public Efficiency. Whereever 
placed, however, it must be recognized 
that co-operation will be the keystone of 
its success; that praise must be given the 
honest and capable official, and that fttll 


govern the 
as to thé 
of its Bu- 


redit must accrue to those departments 
which are improving their conditions 
Experts in accounting, sanitation, en- 
zineering, Organization, purchasing. and 
social welfare, are needed in every city 
n the country. And there fs great need 
that the public should be awakened to a 
realization that the business of our cities 
is greater in volume than that of most 
large corporations, and has all the com- 
plexities of our largest enterprises, and 
that it calls for the best survices of its 
. | most intelligent citizens A Bureau of 
r| Public Efficiency can do much toward 
bringing about an enlightened citizen- 


MYRTILE CERF, 
Madison, Wis. 








PROVEMENT 
OF SANDY SOIL 


ee) 


New Jersey Experiment Stations Try 
a System of Cropping and 
Fertilizing. 


LAND SHOWS LARGER RETURNS 





from New Jersey Station 
Bulletin No. 211.) 

In 1994 the New Jersey experiment sta- 
undertook experiments at Ham- 
monton, on the light sandy soils of South- 
New Jersey, which had as their 
the working out of methods of 
cropping and fertilizing by which the 
farmers on such Soils might secure @ 
suffictent supply of succulent forage for 
their cattle and gradually improve the 
productive capacity of the soil. 

The soil experimented upon was typical 


(Compited 


tions 


ern 


light sandy soil which holds water ‘‘but 
indifferently well’ and dries out rather 
quickly. It is representative of about 


2,000,000 acres in New Jersey and of large 
in other States of the South At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The soil used 
in previous years 


areas 


in the experiments had 
received applications 
of both manure and fertilizers, but was 
not very productive. In preparing the 
soii for the experiments the following 
materials were applied: Lime, 1,000 
pounds; acid phosphate, 320; ground 
bone, 100; muriate of potash, 160; and 
dried blood, 150 pounds per acre. In ad- 
dition to these, three of the plats re- 
ceived each 16 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
or at the rate of 80 pounds per acre, ap- 
plied as a top dressing after the plants 


were well started. The crops were ar- 
ranged so as to provide a reasonably uni- 
form supply of forage. 

The crops grown included corn, wheat 
rye, barn vard millet, wheat, and 
vetch, rye and vetch, oats and vetch, 
cowpeas, soy beans, red clover, crimson 
clover, alfalfa, beets, and mangels. Two 


harvested annually from each 


cTOonps Were 
plat. 

More than half of the crops were 
either legumes or a mixture of legumes 
and nonlegumes. The legumes included 
five crops of crimson clover, four crops 
of cowpeas, three crops of soy beans, 
six crops of vetch grown alone, or to- 


gether with rye, wheat or oats, and single 
crops of red clover and of alfalfa. The 
erimson clover, cowpeas, and vetch all 
grew splendidly when the seasonal con- 
ditions were favorable, and proved them- 


selves well adapted for supplying. gen- 
erous amounts of animal food and for 
adding to the store of nitrogen and 
humus in the soil. 

The frequent growing of legumes served 
Bh. "i £ ey tk 
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HfORTON 


CORWIN, JR., 
Councilor, 


Representing the North Carolina Pine 
Association in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Corwin, a resident of Eden- 
ton, N. C., was born in Orange 
County, N. Y. He received his 
early lumber education with the 
firm of Ketcham & Co., at Sagi- 
naw, Mich. Later he became iden- 
tiled with Ketcham, Bannister & 
Co., at Erie, Pa. Upon the retire- 
ment of that firm, Mr. Corwin en- 
tered the employ of T. P. Galvin 


& Co., of Philadelphia, and later 
became a co-partner of this firm 
with Mr. A. W. Vonutassy. Mr. 


Corwin spent twenty-four years in 
this connection, and during the 
latter part of that period the en- 
tire business was under his direc- 
tion. In 1896 upon the retirement 
of Mr. Vonutassy, Mr. Corwin be- 
came secretary and treasurer of 
the Branning Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and in 191, following the 
death of Mr. Branning, Mr. Corwin 
was chosen president and treas- 
urer of the organization. He was 
also elected to fill similar positions 


with the Wellington and Powells- 
ville Rallroad Company. A little 
later Mr. Corwin became the gen- 
eral manager and sole directing 
head of the lumber and railroad 
corporations, centered at Edenton, 
oe, ee 





a twofold purpose. It permitted larger 
yields of protein, Since these crops are 
particularly rich in nitrogenous constit- 
uents. It permitted, also, the fixation of 
large amounts of atmospheric nitrogen 
by means of these crops, and the ad- 
dition of a part of it to the soil. With 
a plentiful supply of phosphoric acid, 
potash, and lime there was thus no diffi- 
culty at all in obtaining the nitrogen for 
the soil and the protein for the animals 
at comparatively slight expense. 

* = « * * * a 
animals were 
portion of 


for the 
considerable 


Succulent foods 
available for a 
the growing season. Of course, no at- 
tempt was made to establish a com- 
plete soiling system, it being the purpose 
of the experiments to demonStrate mere- 
ly that such a system may be made both 
practicable and profitable on the sandy 
soils of South Jersey. 

The initial outlay for fertilizers ranged 
from $11.92 to $13.52 per acre. The cost 
of subsequent applications was small, 
not exceeding about $4 in 19% and 196. 
The value of the crops produced, less 
the cost of fertilizers, was $20.01 in 1904, 
$46.92 in 1905, $64.07 in 1908, and $76.99 In 
1907. It is thus secn that— 


Returns Are Increased. 


The returns from the land showed a 
gradual and marked increase. Excluding 
those of 1904, when only one crop was 
secured, the value of the crop in 19% 
exceeded the cost of fertilizer by $46.92. 
in 1996 was $64.07, and in 1907 


‘ 


The gain 
$76.90. 

No attempt is made here to allow 
the cost of seed and labor, for it 
the purpose of the experiment to demon- 
strate merely that the growing of forage 
crops on light may be made both 
practicable and profitable, while increas- 
ing at the same time the productive ca- 
pacity of the land. The valuation placed 


for 
was 


soils 


on the crops, which we believed justi- 
fied by local conditions, may be con- 
sidered excessive in other localities. This 
would, however, in no wise affect the 
main points under discussion. 


Whatever the value of the crops under 
varying market conditions, it still re- 
mains true that the land has improved 
and that the crop yields have proved 
profitable. From the standpoint of for- 
age production the problem has* been 
solved in a most gratifying manner, and 





the method as followed on the exneri- 
ment plats can be applied, therefore, | 
just as successfully on larger areas of 
similar land. | 
The experiments prove convincingly | 
that it is possible and practicable to; 


grow forage crops for the dairy on the} 
light, sandy soils of South Jersey: that| 
two crops may be easily harvested each 
season; that the purchase of organic 
matter for maintaining the soil humus is 
not necessary; that the purchase of 
nitrogen may be largely dispensed with; 
that this method assures the aecumula- 
tion of organic matter {n the soll and an 
improvement in its physical properties; 
that with proper management it may ha 
made to provide for the accumulation of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash in 
the soil. It may be especially noted in 
this connection that the gratifving re- 
sults secured are due, in great part to 
the large proportion of leguminous crops 
grown. Indeed, the cowpeas and crim- 
son clover, which grow so splendidly on 
this type of soil, have shown’ very 
marked improvement. 

From these results it is considered not 
unreasonable to assume that by system- 
cropping and fertilizing millions 
of acres of sandy soils in New Jersey 
and other States of the South Atlantic 
seaboard now uncultivated and unpro- 
ductive may be profitably utilized ‘for 
dairy purposes to supply local needs 
and to furnish, besides, a supply of 
dairy products for the large centers of; 
population more or less distant. * * *| 
They emphasize once again that these 
lands haves a prosperous future, and that 
some day they are destined to be the 
scene of intelligent farming and of high- 
ly profitable returns, where at present 
they are scarcely tilled at all.” 


ANCIENT, BUT ACTIVE. 


St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange Has 
Honorable Record, 


The history of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis dates back to 1836, when a 
number of the leading merchants of the 
city of St. Louis (about twenty-five) met 
together and formed the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In the early days, however, it was not 
an association for buying or selling of 
produce, as is now done on ’change, but 
was formed for consultation and co-oper- 
ation and to look after matters that af- 
fected the general business interests of 
the city, and was made a debating or- 
ganization or society. 

In 1849 an organization known as the 
Millers’ Exchange was organized, and 1s 
believed to have been the first exchange 
in the United States established for the 
buying and selling of produce. 

In the fall of 1849 was established the 
first Merchants’ Exchange of this city. 

The records of the old Chamber of 
Commerce were destroyed in the fire of 











1849. The Merchants’ Exchange of the 
present day is the outgrowth of the or- 
ganization of 1849. 


TRANSPORTATION 
IMPROVEMENTS 
STIR INTEREST 


Organizations in All States 
Work for Betterment in 
Various Ways. 


UNITED EFFORT WINS 


Plans Vary from Raising Funds to’ 
Arousing Sentiment for Na- 
tional Legisiation. 














Efforts of the commercial organizations 
of the United States to secure quicker, 
cheaper and better transportation, an 
essential to every form of commerce, 
have been not only remarkably success- 
ful but have afforded examples of nota- 
ble energy, patience, loyalty, intelligence, 
and prudence. 

In the statements made for The Na- 
tion's Business by trade bodies in all 
parts of the country, there is apparent a 
constantly crystallizing sentiment of ap- 
preciation of the value of concerted ef- 
fort. In the purposes already accomplish- 
ed as in the plans for future development 
there are innumerable proofs of the 
success that may be attained by the 
association of citizens most directly in- 
terested in the ends to be gained 

“We are creators of the Western New 
England Traffic Bureau, which controls 
and makes efficient raflroad = service 
throughout entire Western New Eng- 
land.’’~—-Board of Trade, Springfield, Mass. 


’ 

“Our inittal work was the framing of 
an act and securing its pasSage by the 
Legislature In 1907 whereby the Raflroad 
Commission of Nevada was created. 

“One of the most important works has 
been the fight to obtain just and reason- 
able freight rates for the State. The 
original complaint was filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce COmmission by the 
Railroad Commission in 198, and after 
several hearings the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, June 6, 1910, decided 
in favor of the State of Nevada, and 
made the westbound class rates less 
than to Pacific Coast points. The cOm- 
modity rates were substantially lowered 
by decision of the commission, June 22, 
1911. Against this order the railroads 
appealed to the Commerce Court, which 
granted an injunction and from which 
appeals have been taken to the United 
States Supreme Court by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and we look for a 
decision this coming October.”’—Reno 
Commercial Club, Reno, Nev. 


“We secured the approval by Congress 
of the project for the restoration of the 
jetties at the entrance to Humboldt Bay, 
the estimated cost of! which work is to 
be 91.087,400, and ite-piacemeont on the 
continuing contract list, which insures its 
completion. This approval and the first 
appropriation of $150,000 were secured in 
1910; in 1911 $170,000 was appropriated, and 
in 1912, $250,000. 

“Work was begun in July, 1911; the first 
rock placed in March, 1912, and the work 
Is expected to be completed in 1914. When 
finished, it is expected that a depth of 
thirty feet of water at low tide will be 
secured across the bar.” 

“At this time the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Company is actively engaged in 
completing the 105-mile gap in its line, 
which will then connect Eureka and San 
Francisco, a total distance of 283 miles. 
Tt will be finished by the end of 1913 at a 
cost (for the 105-mile gap) of over $8,000,- 
000. This may not be much of an event 
for some places, but when it !s remem- 
bered that Eureka fs the largest city In 
continental United States without direct 
rail connection with the rest of the coun- 
try, you may be able to estimate its im- 
portance to us.’’~-The Humboldt Chamber 
of Commerce, Eureka, Cal. 


“The club has been working for some 
time On a proposition to get an appro- 
priation from the United States Govern- 
ment to deepen the channel of Leaf 
River. Committees have been sent to 
Pascagoula, Miss., and to Washington, 
DD, C@., to press our claims before the 
United States engineers, 

“We have also sent committees twice 
to Washington, D. C., and twice to New 
Orleans, La., to appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and testify 
in the ‘long and short haul clause’ now 
pending before that body, and in which 
the Commercial Club has individually en- 
tered suit."’"—Commercial Club, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 


“The effort to have the Merrimack 
River made deep enough for ocean-going 
vessels from its mouth to Lowell, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, is a project which 
has been advocated by the Haverhill 
Board of Trade, and now a Merrimac 
River commission has been appointed by 
the Governor and an attempt is to be 
made to bring the matter to the attention 
of Congress. Coal barges now can go up 
the river as far as Haverhill, eighteen 
miles from its mouth, and a deep channel 
to Lowell is sought. This would lower 
freight rates and permit direct shipping.’ 
~Board of Trade, Haverhill, Mass. 


“An application was made to the War 
Department for the improvement of a 
small stream lying within the city limits. 
The report of army officials was adverse. 
They contended that the improvement 
was impracticable. This board then took 


; up the» project and insisted upon a re- 


hearing. As a result of this hearing, a 
new report was recently submitted and 
we are hopeful of favorable action at the 
hands of Congress during the next ses- 
sion.’’—Board of Trade, Elizabeth, N. J. 


“In one week's time the board obtain- 
ed subscriptions to the stock sufficient 
to build a dry dock. 

“Through the influenee of this organi- 
zation Portland became the third strong- 
est fortifled city of the United States, 
ranking next to New York and San 
Francisca 

“Tt has been responsible for the com- 
plete dredging of the harbor, the crea- 
tion of several light houses and the es- 
tablishment of a lightship, making Port- 
land Harbor one of the best on the 
Atlantic coast.’-—-Board of Trade, Port- 
land, Me. 


“Constructive results from this club's 
work: The building of railroad track 
connecting our city with Lake Madison, 
where our Chautauqua and summer re- 
sort are located.”’—Commercial Club, 
Madison, 8. Dak. 


“Our five chief endeavors of campaign 
now in progress for the building of mu- 
nicipal docks on the more than one mile 
of water front belonging to the city of 
Pensacola, and a belt railroad connecting. 
all terminals of railroads entering the 
city, with the proposed municipal dock. 








ONSEN So SOO Oe inna AS Banal 


CHARLES PIEZ, 
Councilor, 


Representing the Blinoise Manuafacter- 
ers’ Association in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Charles Piez, a resident of 
Chicago, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He took 
an engineering course and entered 
the shops of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany shortly after his graduation. 
He has been associated with Mr. 
Frederick W. Taylor, the famous 
efficiency engineer, who was con- 
nected with the Lirk-Belt Com- 
pany for some time. For several 
years Mr. Piez has been president 
of the Link-Belt Company. The 
company has three plants, one at 
« Chicago, one at Philadelphia, and 

one at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Piez represented the indus- 
tries of this State on the commis- 
sion created by the Illinois Gen- 
eral) Assembly to revise the fac- 
tory inspection laws. He was 
president of the Workmen’s Com- 
mission, and has taken an active 
interest in legislation on work- 
men’s compensation. He is proba- 
bly the best posted man on work- 
men’s compensation in Illinois. 

Mr. Piez has served on _ the 
board of directors of the Ilinois 
Manufacturers’ Association for a 
number of years, and was elected 
its president last December. 








‘“‘Work to assist in the construction of 
an inland waterway front the Mississippl 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Campaign in favor of a 
on the Gulf coast. 

“Activity in organization of 
Florida Commercial Association. 

“Efforts to establish rural cooperative 
credit systems i& West Florida.’’—Com- 
mercial Association, Pensacola, Fla. 


navy yard 


West 


“We accomplished the practical dem- 
onstration of the fact that the Arkansas 
River is navigable to Muskogee by build- 
ing at Jeffersonville, Ind., a large steam- 
beat at an expense of more than ten 
thousand dollars, loading her at Cincin- 


nati, and bringing her down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers and up the Ar- 
kansas River to Muskogee under her 


own steam on schedule time, and through 
this demonstration secured greatly re- 
duced freight rates to this city.’’—Com- 
mercial Club, Muskogee, Okla. 


“The club played a most important 
part in the efforts to secure governmen- 


tal recognition and assistance for the 
harbor and canal at Indiana Harbor. 
Action was taken by Congress author 


izing the acceptance of deeds convey- 
ing the right of way and an appropri- 
ation was granted for tmprovement and 
maintenance. Favorable consideration 
has been secured of project to build 
breakwaters and protecting pliers, and 
anpropriation for this purpose is con- 
fidentially expected. 

“The club initiated and promoted the 
movement resulting in the _ establish- 
ment of a subport of entry at Indiana 
Harbor.’’ —~ Commercial Club, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. 


“We favored the building of an ade- 


quate system of water communication 
through the State of New York at the 
expense of the State government. In 
connection with this, the building of a 
ship canal and improved harbor and 
shipping facilities. 


“Conducting a clearing-house for traf- 
fic service to the advantage of ship- 
pers and receivers of freight as well as 
regulating passenger’ transportation.’’— 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“The. Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis has always been active in all 
movements to improve the navigation of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
and was prominent in the work that re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Eads 
Jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, thus providing tor vessels of 
thirty-foot draft to come up the Missis- 
sippi River as far as New Orleans.’’— 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, MO. » 

“The navigation of the Trinit} River, 
brought about by subscription on the 
part of the citizens of this town, up to 


date of $160,000, which interested the 
Federal government in canalizing the 
Trinity River; the actual use of the 
river as a natural canal to be begun 


this yvear.’’—Chamber of Commerce, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

“Our principal accomplishment for 
transportation was the securing of an 
appropriation of $1,250,000 from the Fed- 
erai government for the improvement 
and deepening to a minimum depth of 
twenty-five feet of the Houston Ship 
Channel; also the voting of bonds to 
the extent of $1,230,000 by the Harris 
County Navigation District, January 10, 
1911, to be added to the Federal appro- 
priation for the channel work, making a 
total of $2,500,000 to be expended on the 
channel under. direction of government 
engineers to bring the largest ships of 
ocean commerce direct to Houston.’— 
Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 

“We are recognized as a possible port 
by the United States government by 
having a channel” dug from the Gulf of 
Mexico to our wharves, and later by a 
further appropriation increasing the 
width and depth of this channel. 


tal in establishing a steamship line con- 
necting with the’ outside world, we there- 
by showing our appreciation of the 
United States government’s work for us, 
for the channel and this steamship line 
aided us in having our railroad rates re- 
duced, " 

“The present growth of Corpus Christi 
must be dated from the establishment of 
the new railroad line into Corpus Christi 
some seven years ago. This was brought 
about mainly through the efforts of our 
Commercial Club. The railroad put us in 
touch with virgin lands, which were 
opened up for settlement, and bringing 
our jobbing houses in touch with new 
fields, besides giving us competition with 
other railroad lines and assuring us/ of 


better service.’’—Commercial Club, Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex. 

i 
“We secured the ‘extension of three 


new railroads into Sumter by action tak- 
en at one meeting.’’-—Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sumter, 8, C. 

“The construction of “the Burlington 
Railroad extension from Walden, Col., 
to Cheyenne, which now places Chey- 
enne on two great transcontinental rail- 





a 





“The Commercial Club was instrumen- 





Lroads, the Union Pacific from East to! Trade, Malden, Mass. 


Texas Industrial Congress 


Conserves 


Soil Fertility 





United Effort Has Resulted in Great Offers of 
Prizes for Best Crops and Affected 
Thousands of Farmers. 


Unique among State organizations, the 
Texas Industrial Congress in the three 
years of its existence has taken foremost 
rank in Texas in the premotion of agri- 
cultural development and in securing the 
adoption of scientific cultural methods 
by the farmers of the State. No similar 
organization can be found anywhere, and 
none in the same length of time has been 
productive of such good results. 

Organized originally as a clearing house 
or open forum for the discussion of all 
questions affecting the welfare of Texas, 
along industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural lines, the great necessity for 
special effort to conserve the soil's fer- 
tility and to increase fts productiveness 
soon became so apparent that for the 
past two years the Congress has devoted 
itself exclusively to this undertaking, 
and not without’ gratifying results. 
Among these may be mentioned: 

The Congress advoe¢ated and was in- 
strumental in securing the passage of a 
law permitting the commissioners’ courts 
of the several counties to appropriate 
money for the purpose of maintaining an 
agricultural demonstration agent in each 
county; about seventy-five counties have 
availed themselves of the provisions of 
this law and are maintaining demonstra- 
tion agents who direct and instruct the 
farmers in the matter of seed gelection, 
methods of cultivation and conservation 
of the soil and moisture. 

Through the activities of the Congress 
there has been awakened a state-wide in- 


terest on the part of the press, banks, 
railroads, other corporations and_ indi- 
viduals in agricultural matters, in soil 


conservation, better methods of cultiva- 
tion, and better marketing conditions. 
Valae of Extensive Farming. 
The Congress has dGemonstrated the 
value of intensive farm methods in in- 





creasing production. In 1911, 1,746-farnihy 
ers in 161 counties, following the instrue-< 


tions. of the Congress, averaged five- 
eighths of a bale of cotton and 311-6 
bushels of corn per acre; the generat; 


average .of the State was 9% bushels of 
corn and less than one-third of a baie of 
cotton per acre. As was pointed out by 
Col. B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of the 'Frisco rallroad svs—’ 
tem, if all the farmers of the State had) 
followed the same methods of seed selec# 
tion and intensive cultivation in produc-' 
ing these same crops, the increased value: 
in agricultural production resulting there- 
from would have amounted to $300,000,000. 

The Congress has secured a greater di~ 
versity of crops and has notably extend~ 
ed the corn area of the State to such an 
extent that it is believed Texas will soon 
have a home production equal to the de- 
mand. This statement is also true with 
reference to forage crops. 

Through its offer o* $10,000 annually tn 
cash prizes for the best yields of certain 
crops grown according to its instructions, 
the Congress has brought about 4@ better 
understanding and more cordial co-opera~ 
tion between landlord and tenant, and by 
increasing the acreage production it has 
decreased the number of acres cultivated: 


by the average farmer, thus assuring 
the breaking up of the big ranches in 


the State, which means an increased pop< 


ulation and a correspending inerease In 
production, more business for the mer- 
chant and the banker and consequently 
more general prosperity. <= 


These things are well worth while, and 


by assisting even to a slight degree in 
their realization, in the opinion of those 
best informed as to its activities, the 
Texas Industrial Congress has merited 
public approval in its efforts “For a 


Greater Texas,”’ 
that is 
States. 


and has set an example 
neginning to be followed: in other 





Farmers’ Leagues Get 
Higher, Surer Profits 





Truck and Fruit Growers Enabled to Market Produce 
in Best Condition and at Top Prices by 
Careful Methods. 


The farmer's work is not done with the 
harvesting of his crops. The sale of the 
crops is almost equally important. 

Cooperation in the marketing of the 
products ‘of the soil has therefore be- 
come an important economic factor. 
Farmers realize that by working to- 
gether in placing their products on the 
market they can get better prices, surer 
returns and at the same time provide 
the consumer with foodstuffs delivered 
in the best possible condition. 

“The Nation’s Business’ presents t® 
reports of three associations of farmers 
which have accomplished much. 


The Southern Texas Truck Growers’ 
Association was organized in 1906, for the 
purpose of properly distributing the pro- 
duce of the farmers of Southwest Texas. 
It is essentially a farmers’ and truck 
growers’ organization, as the entire 
board of directors is composed of men 


actually engaged in these lines of in- 
dustry. 
The sales department of the assocta- 


tion has been continuously in the hands 
of a general sales manager who appoints, 
under the direction and subiect to the 
approval of the board of directors, such 
assistants as are necessary for the pro- 
per distribution of the crops. 

In co-operation with the board of di- 
rectors, We have a finance and executive 
committee, composed of members who, 
according to the by-laws of the associa- 
tion, are not permitted to be interested 
directly or indirectly in the growing of 
crops. 

San Antonio is our home office, with 
branch offices in New York, St. Louts, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth and other lead- 
ing cities. These branch offices are in 
charge of sales managers under the di- 
rection of the general sales manager. 


partment during the past four seasons. 
The average market price of yellow Ber- 


muda onion seed in the hands of seed 
men, is $2.25 per pound, Crystal Wax 
onion seed, $3.50 per pound. The price 
of the seed furnished by the assoclation 
was, for yellow Bermuda onion seed, 
$1.10 per pound, and for Crystal Wax, 
$1.30 per pound. The total saving to the 
growers, therefore, for the past four 
Years, has been 364,785.85. 

The claim department of the associa- 
tion collected as overcharge, damages, 


&c., from the various transportation 


companies and returned to the growers 
$40,573.68, 
In the years 1906-11, the--association 


handled 2,973 cars of produce, for which 
the net amounts returned to the owners 
aggregated $3,907,787.46. 


Celery Growers’ Association of Orange 


County, Cal., has accomplished: 
A uniform pack; that is, all grades 
are uniform, being put up by the asso- 


ciation crews. 
Harvesting and marketing are done at 
a minimum of cost. 
The crop {is properly 
no market glutted. 
Supplies are purchased by the associa- 
tion at wholesale. 
United action in 


distributed and 


securing freight rates, 


urging—legislation, and in securing the 
assistance of the government in study- 
ing the diseases of celery and celery | 
pests, &c, 
The Santa Ana Valley Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Association, Santa Ana, Cal. 
Better conditions for the grower in 
every respect. | 
Better marketing condition of pro- 
ducts through receipt of orders for the, 
crop long before it is raised. 


Uniform grades and prices. 





The assoctlation purchases seed for tfie Better quality. 
growers, The following statement indt- Impreved methods of raising, curing 
eates what has been saved in this de-land producing walnuts. 

. 


West, and the Burlington from Galveston 
to Seattle, known as the Gulf to Sound 
line.’’-—Industrial Club, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
“Acting on our suggestion, the Pennsy1- 
vania Railroad Company appropriated 
$450,000 for the betterment of condi- 
tions in York, viz.—passenger subway at 
station, additional freight warehousé, 
enlargement of classification yards, &c.” 
—Chamber of Commerce, York, Pa. 
Piedmont Traction 
of the interurban lines linking 
citiese south of Charlotte, has 
been interested by us in cOming North, 
and when they do so the system will 
connect many cities in the Piedmont sec- 
tion, and will mean more for this section 
than anything that has yet been done.” 


“The Company, 
builder 


several 


—Industrial Club, Salisbury, N. C. 
“We carried on negotiations with the 


various railroads passing through Akron 
which resulted in enlargement of termi- 
nais, and of transfer and switching track 
facilities.’"—Chamber of Commerce, Akron, 
Ohio. 


“Through the efforts of the Commercial 
Club, plans for track elevation 1n In- 
dianapolis have almost reached ma- 
terialization. This work provides for an 
expenditure of several million dollars and 
is the most complicated problem of its 
kind, according to experts, ever faced by 
any municipality. A special track eleva- 
tion commission has practically repre- 
sented the citizens of the city in this im- 
mense undertaking.’’-—Commercial Club, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGAINST “FAKE” ADS. 


to 





Combinations Formed Protect 


Public from Ftaud. 


In the development of advertising as 
a distinct phase of business, its use in 
the furtherance of fraudulent schemes 
has been a menace to business. The 
unions formed to maintain «advertising 
on an honest basis are becoming more 
and more effective. 

“We created the Advertisers’ Protec- 
tive Agreement, which has been adopted 
by more than thirty citles in the United 
States—an agreement protecting all citi- 
zens against illicit solicitors for bogus 
advertising schemes.’—Board of Trade, 
Springfield, Mass. 

“We were instrumental in having the 
Council pass an ordinance prohibiting 
fake sales, such as bankrupt stocks, fire 
sales, wreckage and auction sales, c- 
ing the license at $200 a month.’’—Board 
of Trade, Greensburg, Pa. 

“The most effective thing that the Mal- 
den Board 6f Trade has ever done has 
been practically to destroy fake solict- 
tation and programme advertising in our 
fair city. This we seem to have accom- 
plished pretty effectively."—Board of 




















FRED A. DIGGINS, 
Councillor, 


Representing the National Hardwood 
Lumber Assoclation in the 
Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States of America. 


Mr. Diggins is a resident of Cad- 
illac, Mich. He is secretary treas- 
urer of the Cummer-Diggins Com- 
pany, of that city, which manue- 
factures hardwood and hemlock 
lumber, dimension stock, and hard- 
wood flooring. He is junior member 
of the firm of Murphy & Diggins, 
and treasurer of the Mitchell-Dig- 
gins Iron Company, producers of 
charcoal pig iron. He is a direct- 
or i the St. Johns Table Coni- 
pany, of Cadillac, one of the larg- 
est producers of dining tables in 
this country. Mr, Diggins is also 
identified with the Cadillac Chair 


Company, the Cadillac Chemical 
Company, and the Cadillac State 
Bank. 


Aside from his interests in local 
industries, Mr. Diggins is president 
éf the Northland Lumber Com- 
pany, of Green Bay, Wis., secre- 
tary of the Cummer Lumber Com- 
pany, of Jacksonville, Fia, vice 
president of the Grand Mapids 
Lumbér Company. Mr. Diggins has 
just completed his second term as 
president of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and is 
now a member of the _board 


managers of that 
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Speech of Wilbur J. Carr Before First Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


great deal has been said about our consular service, both 


good and bad. 


Both praise and condemnation have been showered 


upon it, and during the last few years a great deal has been said of its 
achievements and of its value; but I have seldom seen mention made of 


more than two or three of the many activities and duties of 
suls. Those of us who read the Daily Consular and Trade 
every morning gain the impression in the course of time that 
reason for a consul’s existence is the gathering and reporting 
information published in that document. 


the con- 
Reports 
the only 
of trade 
Others whose contact with 


the consul happens to be from a different angle gain an entirely differ- 


ent impression. 


[ have even heard traveling Americans condemn the 


entire consular service in the most severe terms because the consul 


at their last stopping place had failed to invite them to dinner, which 


was their understanding of why consulates were maintained. 


It is a fact that a large part of the time of American consuls is 


directed toward investigating and reporting upon trade conditions 
abroad; discovering opportunities for the sale of American products ; 


aiding American salesmen by advice, introductions, and in other ways 


to obtain orders for American exporters. * The activities of our con- 


suls in these directions are so well known to you through the published 


reports and the press, and the utility of their work in this field has been 


so well attested by business men throughout the country that I shall 


not comment upon it further at this time. 


Political Duties. 


not 


aiso 


alone commercial 
They are political agents 
f their government, reporting upon the 
political affairs of the region in whtch 
they reside to their government and their 
diplomatic representative and in this 
manner assisting to protect the national 
well as the individual interests of the 
United. States and its citizens. Many im- 
portant and necessary functions are per- 
formed in with the merchant 
marine, such as settling disputes between 
masters and seamen, relieving sailors in 
As agents of the govern- 
ment consuls are charged with many du- 
ties connected with issuing passports, 
authentication and legalization of docu- 
ments, granting of certificates of various 
kinds, and the registry of births, mar- 
riages and deaths. As officials acting in a 
ministerial capacity they perform various 


Rut consuls 


agents. 


are 


as 


connection 


distress, &c¢ 


kinds of notarial acts, including the at- 
testation of documénts, the administra- 
tion of oaths, and the taking of testi- 


mony; they act also as protectors and in 
some circumstances guardians of the in- 
terests of their fellow nationals, to the 
end that they may peacefully follow their 
commercial or other pursuits in foreign 
countries, that their property there may 
be protected, and that in case of death 
their may t conserved. Occa- 
sionally they act as arbitrators or judges, 


estates 


ind in some of the less highly civilized 
countries they exercise the judicial au- 
thority of the United States over Amer- 


ican citizens and their controversies. As 


sanitary police agents and administra- 
tors, they protect the people of this 
‘ountry from the introduction of infec- 


ious or contagious diseases through their 
systematic reports upon health conditions 
ind the inspection and study of the sani- 
tary history of leaving foreign 
ports for the United States. The enforce- 
ment of the pure food law in respect to 


vessels 


imported merchandise begins abroad in 
the American consulate as does also 
the enforcement of the customs laws of 
this co intry. 


The functions mentioned are those that 


pertain to practically every consulate. 
The list does not include many special 
or unusual functions pertaining to par- 


You will, how- 
that the func- 


ticular countries or posts. 


ever, readily understand 


tions of consuls cover a wide field and 
that properly and efficiently discharged 
require ability of a high order. Indeed 
it was onee remarked by an eminent 
French diplomatist who had served his 
country with distinction as minister at 


several courts and who had been recalled 
for instructions before being assigned to 
special duty as a consul general, that 
it was remarkable how much a minister 


had to learn before he could become a 
consul general. 
° Spoils System. 
from what has been said it would nat- 


urally be supposed that the men selected 
to discharge the duties of consul would 
be men of a high order of ability, of irre- 
proachable character, and of personal 
aptitude for the work to be done. --Yet 
it is a fact that until a few years ago 
consular positions were given to men of 
all kinds and descriptions, from retired 
business men who wished to live abroad 
as government officials to broken down 
clergymen and politicians. Even the man 
with a shady reputation in his own com- 
munity was not denied a post now and 
then. These men went abroad, drew 
their salaries. worked when they pleased, 
conducted themselves much as they 
pleased, and when their party lost con- 
trol of the government at home they 
eame back in order that the winning 
party might fill the offices with its own 
men, in precisely the same manner. Of 
course, in spite of the looseness of the 
system many excellent men were ap- 
pointed, but results could not be obtained 
because there was no organization; no 
responsibility of the individual officers 
to anv one other than to those at whose 


instance they had been appointed; 
and no reward for meritorious service 
or penalty for inefficient service. There 


was not even machinery for the occasion- 
al inspection of the offices. Not only did 
business men receive small assistance 
from the consuls, but scarcely a traveler 
returned from abroad who did not, if he 
said anything, condemn the consuls, their 
shabby offices, and in fact the service 
in general. 
New Methods. 


After more than a century of this sort 
of thing, we come to the parting of the 
ways in the winter of 19%, when you 
gentlemen and the associations you rep- 
resent demanded that the United States 
should have an efficient consular service. 
Congress heard that demand and passed 
a law in the spring of 1906 classifying 
the consulates in grades according to 
salary; providing for five inspectors who 
should inspect all the consulates gnce in 
every two years, and requiring that ev- 
ery one receiving $1,000 or more should 
be an American citizen. The faw did 
net undertake to regulate appointments 
according to fitness as the commercial 
organizations had requested, and so the 
President issued a general order requir- 
ing every candidate for a consular posi- 
tion to be examined in at least one for- 
eign language, the commerce and re- 
sources of the United States, internation- 
al, commercial, and maritime law, com- 
mercial geography. political economy, and 
other subjects, and as to his general fit- 
ness to discharge the duties of consul. 
Original appointments after examination 
were restricted to the two lowest grades, 
and all higher posts were required to be 
filled by promotion from the lower grades 
to the basis of efficiency. 

Since 1906 nearly five hundred men have 
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been examinted under the new regula- 
tions for positions of one kind or another 
in the ecensular service. Of these, only 
211 have been found eligible and have 
had their names entered upon the list of 
persons eligible for appointment. Many 
of these men were either not examined 
for the grade of consul or were not found 
eligible for that grade and accepted sub- 
ordinate appointments as consular assist- 
ants and student interpreters. Since the 
reorganization began consuls have been 
retired from the service one after anoth- 
er, either as a result of the report of 
an inspector or for other reasons, and 
their places have been filled by promo- 
tion or transfer of efficient men in the 
service, the resulting vacancies in the 
two lowest grades being filled by new 
men from the eligtble list. No appoint- 
ment has been made in any other way 
since 1906, and neither in the examina- 
tions now in the appointments has the 
question of the political affiliation of the 
candidate been a factor. Proof of this 
is seen in the fact that of the eligibles 
apointed to the grade of consul forty-five 
have been from the Northern States, and 
forty-four from the Southern States, 
while the States represented by all of 
the appointments to the grade of consul 
number some thirty-six, which is in 
sharp contrast to the condition formerly 
prevailing, when most of the consuls 
were appointed from a small group of 
States that for the time being were po- 
litically powerful. 
Competitive Work. 


The establishment in the department of 


an efficiency record of each consul as 


a basis for promotion and retention had 


the effect of causing the officers to real- 
ize that henceforth their fortunes in the 
would depend, not upon favor, 
but upon the work they were able to ac- 


service 


complish. Since then there has been 
more and more evident an entirely new 
spirit through the whole. organization 
and our consuls have become a body of 


hardworking, alert, and resourceful men, 
devoting their best energies to the ef- 
ficient administration of their offices and 
to discovering new facts of value to 
their countrymen and new ways of ad- 
vancing their country’s interests. 

The consular offices themselves has as 
far as practicable been brought out of 
the back streets and the suburbs and 
appropriately and conveniently housed in 
the business centers of the cities in 
which they are located. They have been 
equipped in the main with American- 
made furniture and office appliances and 
given a more. distinctively American 
character than ever before. The policy 
of employing American clerks*as far as 
practicable has been consistently main- 
tained and has everywhere been regarded 
as a distinct gain to the service. The in- 
spection which has been carried on sys- 
tematically since 1906 has not only dis- 
covered and eliminated dishonesty and 
immortality, but has had a remarkably 
stimulating effect upon the whole organ- 
ization, has made possible the standard- 
ization of methods and great improve- 
ment in the general moral of the organ- 
ization. 


Aid to Business. 


Now, you may ask, what results has 
this new organization brought about over 
those which were attained by the old 
one? Perhaps the most striking illustra- 
tion that can be given of’ the increased 
activity of the service is that the com- 
mercial reports of consular officers have 
increased from abdut 4,500 before the re- 
organization to about 22,000 for the last 
year. They art of better quality and of 
more practical value than the reports 
made under the old regime, and this is 
not only the opinion here, but it is also 
the opinion of the experts of foreign 


zovernments whose business it Is 
to examine them. But the consuls 
have not confined themselves to writ- 


ing reports. They have gone further, 
and have sought to discover opportunt- 
ties for the introduction of American 
products into their districts. They have 
assisted Americans to obtain contracts 
for various articles produced in this 
country, the aggregate amount of which 
may safely be put at several millions of 
dollars. You may call this ‘dollar dip- 
lomacy” if you like, but I think it is 
creditable to our consuls, for without 
their active interest the contracts would 
doubtless have gone to other countries, 
and lest any one should misunderstand, 
it is proper that I should explain that 
the consular service gives precisely the 
same attention to the small firm as to 
the large one—in fact, it has found it8 
greatest field of usefulness to be with 
that class of business men as yet unable 
to maintain an extensive organization 
such as is maintained by some of the 
larger and more experienced firms. 
Every practicable effort has been made 
to develop to the fullest extent the ef- 
ficiency of both the diplomatic and con- 


sular organizations as trade promoting 
and protecting agencies, and a great 


deal has been accomplished. It is a stand- 
ing direction that all consuls passing 
through San Francisco shall place them- 
selves at the disposition of the Chamber 
of Commerce in that city, and likewise 
those passing through New York shall 
communicate their arrival to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
other similar bodies and impart such in- 
forffation in regard to the districts from 
which they come as may prove useful. 
In general, consuls are expected to visit 
commercial organizations and individual 
firms when in this country, when such 
visits will serve a useful purpose. I 
wish appropriations permitted defraving 
the traveling expenses of consuls, so 
that they might be sent under orders 


’ 
| be benefited by their presence. 


STATISTICS OF CITIES 





to such localities in this country as could 
Perhaps 
later on thjs can be done. 

But it is not alone in the commereial 
field that the new consular service has 
shown its value. In the protection of 
Americans traveling or engaged in vari- 
ous enterprises in foreign countries the 
new service has shown itself to be un- 
usually effective. During the disturbed 
conditions in Mexico, for example, the 
consular service has been one of the 
chief factors #n the protection of our 
people and their interests in that coun- 
try. This is equally true of other sec- 
tions of the world in which there have 
been in the last few years revolutionary 
or political disturbances involving the 
interests of Americans. 


Greater Efficiency. ° 


As a patriotic American, this improve- 
ment in the efficiency of our consular 
service is gratifying to me, and I am 
sure it is to you... I feel most strongly, 
however, that we should not only retain 
all that has been accomplished within 
the past six years, but that we should 
strive to bring the consular service to a 
far higher standard of efficiency and use- 
fulness than now exists. The future of 
this country is too great in both a po- 
litical and commercial way for a public 
spirited citizen to be satisfied with any- 
thing short of the best foreign represen- 
tation it is possible@o obtain. The more 
our people Come to travel and invest 
their capital in foreign countries, and the 
more our foreign commerce expands, the 
mone indispensable will become a highly 
trained and professional foreign service 
—not only consular, but diplomatic as 
well. 


Sulzer Bill. 

In considering the consular service, it 
must be remembered that the present or- 
ganization rests, not upon pw, but upon 
an order of the President, which may 
at any time be revoked by one of his 
successors. While perhaps few of us be- 
lieve that the President would he in- 
clined to annul the existing regulations 
and thus destroy the work of the last 
SIX years, | am led to think that thecom- 
mercial organizations and the business 
men of the country will not be satisfied 
until the principles upon which the serv- 
ice is at present organized\are embodied 
in law. There is now pending before 
Congress a bill known as the Sulzer bill, 
designed to accomplish this purpose. It 
has been approved by many commercial 
bodies and business men, as well as by 
the President and the Secretary of State. 
It proposes to create examining boards 
for the consular service and for secre- 
taryships in the diplomatic service, to 
prescribe the principal subjects in which 
candidates shall be examined, to grade 
the secretaryships in the diplomatic serv- 
ice, and to require efficiency records for 
both services to be kept in the Depart- 
ment of State. In other words, the bill 
proposes to give the force of law to the 
essential principles of the existing regu- 
lations, in respect both to the diplomatic 
and to the consular service, and thus 
make those regulations permanent. The 
bill is also designed to cause appoint- 
ments to be made to grades instead of 
to places in order to give both branches 
of the service greater elasticity. The im- 
portance of this you will realize when I 
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Over 30,000 Inhabitants in 1910. 


Washington, D,.C., Feb. 14, 1913.—A preliminary statement of a special 
report on financial statistics of cities of over 30,000 inhabitants in the United 
States in 1910 was issued to-day by Director Durand, of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce and Labor. ‘The statistics were prepared 
under the direction of Le Grand Powers, chief statistician for finance and 


municipal statistics. 


the Bureau of Census, the first one of which presented statistics of cities for the 
fiscal year 1902. Besides the general tables, it contains an introduction setting 


terms employed, and explaining the significance of the data, presented. Data 
are presented for 184~cities of continental United States. These cities com- 
prise all that were given a population of 30,000 bY the census of 1910. 


valuation, rates and levies, indebtedness, and values of public properties and 
public improvements. 


The increasing governmental costs of cities and a corresponding increase 
in revenue receipts is shown in this report by a comparative summary of the 
revenue receipts and government cost payments for 145 cities for the years 
1902 to IQTO, 


| During those years the revenue receipts of the 145 cities increased from 
$419,810,091 to $717,882,232, an increase of 66.6 per cent, and the payments for 
permanent public properties and improvements increased from  $128,083,343 
to $266,244,078, an increase of 107.9 per cent. These increases were greater 
than the corresponding increase in the population, as is evidenced by the increase 
in the per capita revenue receipts from $20.12 to $27.24, a gain of 35.4 per cent. 

The per capita payments for expenses and interest increased from $16.37 to 
$20.53, an increase of 25.4 per cent, and the per capita payments for permanent 
properties and improvements increased from $6.13 to $10.21, an increase of 
66.6 per cent. 

Revenue Receipts. 


The revenue receipts of the 184 cities included in the report amounted to 
$750.942,445, and were from sources and in amounts as follows: 
Property, busmess,. and. poll taxes. .s...ccceccces ces ess 3$474,530,083 
Licenses ana) nerinits. ...........6% ane 50,348,030 
Special assessments es = 06.305,107 
Departmental fees, charges, rents, and sales............ 15,200,254 


a its ne IE iy ois ise os a xis 3.6 robe a ceewk S720O6s 
ETE ES aE OR A Re + PS ae 90,623 
Subventions and grants Bi R RT eee cea eeee Raton, . 29,078,083 
Gifts, donations, and pension contributions ..........+.. 4,340,501 
[ntePent ©. coke Sates. on eerie Be Ty 24,122,329 
kee RR OC Eee ; 8,904,880 
Pegi Gt Wire IOTOLISES . 6 fo. 0 ca ca cade eoeccweeen 83,197,472 


Of the total revenue receipts of the 184 cities, the 18 cities having a popu- 
lation of over 300,000 each received: $504,987,016, or 66.5 per cent, and the City 
tof, New York alone received $107,700,833, or 20.0 per cent. 

The per capita revenue receipts for the 184 citics amounted to $27.82 
For the cities of over 300,000 inhabitants they were $33.24, while for the cities 
of from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants they were $18.63. The larger. part of 
stich receipts was from property, business, poll taxes, the per capita being: 
For all cities, $17.37, and for the two groups of cities above mentioned, $21.54 
and $11.58 respectively. 

Governmental Cost Payments. 


The governmental cost payments of the 184 cities amounted to $855,599.192, 
of which 40,219,789 was for expenses other than public service enterprises, 
$92,847,248 for interest, and $279,145,809 for outlays. The governmental cost 
payments of the 184 cities exceeded their revenue receipts by $095.056,747, though 
their revenue receipts exceeded their payments for cxpenses and interest bv 
$183,489,152; from which it appears that, with slight modification for changes 
in cash balances at the beginning and close of the year, of the costs of perma- 
nent properties acquired and constructed during the year, 65.7 per cent was 
paid trom revenues and 34.3 per cent directly or indirectly from nonrevenue 
receipts. 
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post at perhaps a third of his present | Charities, hospitals, and corrections ............. 20,021,797 
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provisions as some of us would like, but 
its enactment Into law would be a long 
step toward giving the existing organiza- 
tions of the diplomatic and consular 
service that stability and permanency 
which is indispensable to efficiency. I 
know not what the attitude of this body 
may be toward the bill, but IT hope that 
it may be disposed to give the measure 
its approval and support. 
Salary Regulations. 

But the passage of the Sulzer bill will 
not accomplish all that the foreign serv- 
ice requires for its future improvement. 
Assuming that the commercial bodies of 
the country really want a live, efficient, 
and representative diplomatic and con- 
sular service, they would do well to in- 
terest themselves to bring about such 
legislation as will make the service at- 
tract a higher order of ability than it 
does even at present. One .urgent need 
is an entire rearrangement of the sal- 
aries, particularly consuls general and 
consuls, based on the cost of living in 
the various cities. The present salary 
classification is unjust in many respects 
both to the government and to the offi- 
cers. Would you believe that some of 
the most difficult posts in Mexico at the 
present time are being administered by 
consuls drawing only $2,000 and $2,500 a 
year? Or that the American consul gen- 
eral in Buenos Ayres, the largest and 


most expensive city in the Southern 
Hemisphere, is paid the mere pittance 
of $4,500 a year, while other first-class 


governments pay their consuls general 

from $7,000 to $10,000? There are many 

other illustrations of the inadequacy and 

inequality of salaries that could be men- 

tioned, but I will not bore yo: with them. 
Better Harmony. 


Nother important matter, and one 
deserving your consideration, is the need 
of appropriations for acquirmg residences 
for our diplomatic and consular Officers. 
We should own the residence and office 
occupied by the American diplomatic rep- 
resentative in every capital in the world. 
It should not be a show place, but it 
should be decent, respectable and repre- 
sentative of so great a country as this. 
Likewise in the Fast, in the unhealthy 
climates, in the places where comfortable 
places are not obtainable, we should own 
residences and offices for our consuls. 
By so doing, we should gain vastly in 
prestige, both locally and in the eyes 
of the world; we should increase the 
efficiency of the foreign service; we 
should be doing the right and proper 
thing by the officers that are sent abroad 
to represent this country; and_ besides, 
the investment, if we snould care to con- 
sider that point, would be a good one. 
There is pending in Congress at this time 
a bill appropriating half a million dollars 
for the purpose of acquiring legation and 
consular promises at a number of places 
and which has the recommendation of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. should 
become a law at this session and thus 
enable the first step in the direction of 
acquiring homes for American diplo- 
matic and consular officers to be taken. 


Merit System. 


By administering the consular service 
according to the gtrict principles of the 
merit system, and having these principles 
written into the law; maintaining the 
offices in an efficient and dignified man- 
ner; giving each officer a salary upon 
which he can live in a respectable man- 
ner, and «providing government-owned 
offices and residences at places where 
they may be required, We can attract to 
this field many of the best young men 


that this country produces and increase 
the efficiency of the foreign service 
organization many fold. And I venture 


to suggest these subjects for your con- 
sideration because of my conviction that 
upon the interest and support of this 
and other commercial organizations will 
depend the preservation of the present 
efficiency of the diplomatic and consular 
service as well «gs the improvements 
which our increasing tommerce and grow- 
ing international relationships from time 
to time require. It geems to me, more- 
over, that there is no object more worthy 
of the active support of this national 
body than that gf buildifk up and main- 
taining a strong, efficient and representa- 
tive diplomatic and consular Pervice. 
WILBUR J. CARR, 


Director, U. S Consular Service. 


The gross payments for expenses of public service enterprises amounted to 
$34,386,256, of which $25,606,229, or 74.5 per cent, represents the expenses of 
systems of water supply operated by these cities. Such systems were oper- 
ated by 138 of the 184 cities. 

The per capita governmental cost payments fgr the 184 cities were $31.32, 
of which $17.71 was for expenses, $3.40 for int@rest, and $10.22 ‘for outlays. 
The total for the group of 18 of the larger cities was $37.15, while that for 
the group of 75 of the smaller cities was $19.66. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT AND NUT OUTPUT. 
ere . . ° . - “ <2 . 
The following comparative statistics are from the California 
a 4 ° * . : 
Fruit Grower, and represent the output of that State in the leading 
fruit and nut crops: 
Nuts.—-Tons. 100 1911 m2 
AWMOMAS. .. 5. ¥okves var “- 2,740 1,450 3,000 Canned Vegetables. 
Waltuts..o.ccctessseg ¢e 5,490 12,500 9,250 Cases, 1o08 1910 1911 
ASDAPERUE, ..cceccveccs’ 410,965 617 275 687 066 
Cured fruit.—Tons, 19% 191 i rrr 12.435 46 250 65.8 
ASME oc vn otcine ovens dete 3,300 3,500 Fe ree 104,010 167,775 184,775 
Apricots. ......05 Rovere 1,100 0m 18,5 UMIOOE, «cn cvxeassaee ° 672,260 1,350,310 14,515,450 
BM avreniccackaceas ane * 4,500 5,500 5,000 Other vegetables....... , 43,050 69,035 63,545 
PORTO. 05 sac 0dktnsa dus 15,000 14,000 27 000 ————_ + - 
Prunes...... acetousnahie 53,000 95,000 9 0 Total vegetables.... 1,242,720 2,200,645 2,516,650 
Raisins..... 00 ceccdcneun 75,000 65,000 85 000 
QEBER, cciaccsicescertece 1,200 3,750 3,000 = =Wine.—Gallons, 1911 1912 
ee Saeiewens causes « 6,523,139 = 8,559. 869 
Canned = fruit—Oases, 1909 1910 Ben: BOR circ ecisexe jawihadAs<eus’ 9,164,671 9,522,238 
AOE, csccecsvexs soneee 69,975 76,830 B.A eer a Se . 1,864,246 2,247,220 
APRIOURS. «0s ccacsddeaes CLLIO , T45,10D SEBS AngElICR.....ccccccccccccccccsces 2,123,824 2,609,519 
Blackberries. ....... juste 49,955 62,02 TI. OOD kagavaxeswexniewss akan aed 79,97 81.645 
Cherries........ bseea fue 181,935 195,195 NO UMN orcahecVensenccerensecsa 5 57,173 
a oosewce 24,470 45,045 Sete: CRIT BON Giis cnn vccacsiesceaws 5 119,782 
Loganberries........... 4,012 12,639 19,11/ s ———_—_— - 
Nectarines........ eaveke “4 1 23 DOR WOW iocsccceetbereve 20,230,125 25,467,446 
ee, arr e oe 501,440 619,355 618,920 Total dry and sweet......... 50,467,000 42,230,000 
Peaches. ........ eseceees 1,436,160 2,145,450 2,091,125 
yg eee evsges cocdvece > 00,4 80,%9 =: 165,840 
Raspberries........ ecabe 3,590 10,126 3,625 | 
Strawhberries........... 30,580 14,073 7,715 : 
Other fruit..... obtess ° 1,338 3,690 5,115 
Total fruit, cases... 3,047,001 4,008,549 4,182,650 . 
mas P ° : ‘ 
Citrus-fruit shipments were 46,394 cars in 1910-11 and 40,290 
cars in 1911-12. 
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Proposed Standardization of 
Commercial Organizations 


On January 31 M. B. Trezevant, of New Orleans, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Commercial Executives, appointed the following commit- 
tee on standardization: 

Munson Havens, chairman, Cleveland; Byres H. Gitchell, Detroit; H. F. 
Miller, Chicago; Carl F. Dehoney, Cincinnati; James A. McKibben, Boston; 
Herbert N. Davidson, Worcester; S. Christy Mead, New York; G. Grosvenor 





Howard Strong, Minneapolis; J. F. Carter, San Antonio; Thorndike Deland, 
Denver; C. C. Chapman, Portland; Frank Wiggins, San Francisco: Robert N. 
Lynch, Los Angeles; J. M. Gould, Omaha; FE. M. Clendening, Kansas City; W. 
F. Saunders, St. Louis: F. G. Morley, Toronto, and W. H. Baker. Ottawa. 

This committee will act under instructions from Chairman Munson Havens, 
of Cleveland, and prepare a report to be brought in at the meeting of the 
American Association to be held in St. Paul in the fall of the present year. 
The committee will gather data from every availtble source and bring in at 
the St. Paul meeting a report which will be of practical value to every com- 
mercial organization in the United States and Canada, and which, either 
through the secretaries direct or by the medium of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, may be brought back to the individ- 
ual associations with recommendation for adoption in whole or in part. 

While this matter has been discussed many times, no definite action of a 
clarifying nature has ever been taken, and this committee has a really re- 
markable opportunity to do something of permanent good to commercial or- 
ganizations of America. A number of the committee have already made a 
study of the question. Mr. Havens, in a letter to the members of the com- 
mittee, thus defines the work of the committee: ” 

“Mr. Trezevant advises me of your appointment as a member of a com- 
mittee of the American Association of Commercial Executives, to be known 
as the Committee on*Standardization. - 

“This title is somewhat vague, but I think we will all understand what 
is meant: As I understand it, we are a committee to investigate various 
forms of commercial organizations, considered structurally, and make a report 


may care to make, by way of praise or adverse criticism; if we find ourselves 
able to do so, we are to recommend a particular form for commercial organ- 
izations, with a view to (1) assisting organizations which are in the act o 
formation; and (2) suggestifg possible improvements in structure to organ- 
izations already formed which they may adopt from time to time as changes 
in their by-laws seem to them to be necessary or desirable. 

“If you disagree with this definition of our duties, it is hoped you will 
say so frankly. ; 


the b 
upon which by-laws sfould be constructed. 


: ‘It has occurred to me also to ask you whether it would not be wise to 
investigate the structural forms of British and Continental 
merce. Will you please. advise me of your opinion on this 





chambers of com- 
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Census Report on Financial Statistics of Cities - 
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This report is one of a series of annual reports such as have been issued by | 


forth the scope of the inquiry, defining the various financial and accounting | Commerce of the 


The report presents in considerable detail the receipts, payments, assessed | 


Dawe, Washington; A. V. Snell, Charleston; Bruce Kennedy, Montgomery; } 


explaining the different forms, with such comment on the principal forms as we} 


3} 


“It has occurred to me that perhaps it would be helpful if each member | 


of the cammi would prepare a set of broad, fundamental principles which. 
he regard’ | is. fer a successful commercial organization; principles | 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


AND TS URGENT NEED 


Speech of A. S. Caldwell, of Me 


mphis, Before the First Ap- 


nual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America. 


| One of the purposes of the Chambe 
| 


United States is: ‘To 
become the source of information wit 
new opportunities for trade 


respect to 
extension.’ What I have to say bears 
directly on this subject and is, therefore, 
iworthy of your consideration. 

Centrally located and easy of Lce 
to the commerce of the whole United 
States, is a territory embracing 


access 


miles less in extent than the combined 
area of the Stat@s of Massachusetts, Con- 
inecticut. New Jersey, and Maryland. It 
is the richest body of lands on earth— 
practically every acre susceptible of cul- 
| tivation and able to support the densest 
agricultural population in the United 
'States. If this area, considerably larger 
'than Holland and Belgium combined, 
'were owned by a foreign government 
| whose laws hampered our commercial in- 
i tercourse with it, would it not interest 
vou as affording “New opportunities for 


trade expansion, especially in foreign 
markets?” Should the fact that it 1s 
ours“ make it of less interest to you, 


and is the opportunity for trade expan- 
sion there less new because it is near? 
The territory T refer to is the alluvial dis- 


trict on both sides of the Mississippi 
River from Cairo to New Orleans; over 
19,000,000 acres in extent, three-fourths 
of it now uncultivated and the other 
fourth uncertain of cultivation because 
of floods poured down on it by waters 
from nearly half of the United States. 
Its inhabitants for over half a century 
have taxed themselves and are now 


taxing themselves to the utmost limit to 
{protect their homes and their lives from 
lthese disastrous floods, but they will 
inever suc eed by such taxes alone be- 
cause their aggregate amount is neces- 
sarily small owing to sparse population 
end large unproductive area. Is it un- 
reasonable that they should stretch out 
their hands to the Federal government 
for aid? Are they to be considered 
merely as dippers into the pork barrel? 
Doesn't the fact that they are taxing 
themselves a large percentage of the 
value of their property, remove them 
from the category of common mendi- 
cants? The disastrous effects of the 
flood of 1912 are no doubt Known to all 
of you. The sacrifice of human life was 
probably greater in this flood than “in all 
other previous ones together, and the 
money loss enormous. The sympathy of 
the whole country was aroused at that 
time so that this subject is not a new 
one by any means. It found its way 
into the platforms of the three great 
parties. 
Mr. Wilson's Position. 


Mr. Wilson, in accepting the Democratic 
nomination, said: 

“In the case of the Mississippi 
that great central artery of 
it is plain that the Federal government 
must build and maintain the levees and 
| keep the great waters in harness for the 
general use.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech before the 
Interstate Levee Association in Memphis 
last September, said: 

“It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon all of the people that a damage to 
part of them is in some degree a dam- 
age to all. A crushing disaster to the 
Planters along the lower regions of the 


River, 
our trade, 


Mississippi Valley is also a disaster to 
the whole country. It means just so 
much of a taste of capital and loss of 


production for the nation at large and 
;the nation must realize that fact. We, 
the nation, must build the levees and 
build them better and more scientifically 
than ever before.” 

Mr. Taft, in his speech before the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Céngress last 
December, said: 

“It is not necessary to spend forty or 
fifty millions of dollars in order to make 
the Mississippi River a good waterway, 
but it is necessary to spend that amount 
if we are going to make that river 
so that it shall not be destructive to all 
that part of the country every few years. 
What vou have to face, gentlemen, is 
this: Shall we spend for that great sec- 
tion of the country forty or fifty mil- 
lions of dollars in order te make the 
levees of that river a system which shall 
prevent the destruction which has arous- 
ed our deep interest and great pity for 
those who have been subjected to énor- 
mous Josses in that part of the country? 
I am strongly in favor of expending the 
whole fifty million dollars which will be 
required to put in levees to save that 
part of the country from floods in a 
reasonable time, and put it into the laws 
that it is to provide a proper levee sys- 
tem to protect the States.” 

The three great parties and their can- 
didates have thus declared this to be a 
national work, and it would seem that 
little remains to be done except to pass 
;the law and do the work, but unfortu- 
nately political platforms are sometimes 
made to stand on before election and to 
get down from after. Successful can- 
didates are sometimes forgetful or are 
so crowded with a multiplicity of duties 
that some of the things they really ap- 
| prove are overlooked; Congress 
riously a slow-moving body, and _ for 
these reasons it is necessary that this 
great and important matter, not only to 
the people of the delta. but to the na- 
tion at large, shall not be lost*sight of 
and that the warm and universal sympa- 
thy extended to the flood stricken coun- 
try shall 
to be reawakened 
aster in the 

Report 








by another dis- 


future. 


great 


of Committees, 


i I have assorted that complete protee- 
tion of this territory is certain, and while 
| several means have been suggested, there 
‘is only one 
| the United 


which has the approval 
States engineers and- of all 
other engineers who have studied the 
subject. The Committee on Commerce of 
the United States Senate, after a long 
and thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject. made a report to the Senate on De- 
cember 15, 1898 from which the follow- 
ing are brief extracts: 

“Nothing in the evidence discloses the 
fact that the destruction of timber tends 
to cause or promote floods. It is the 
generally accepted opinion that it tends 


STOCK TAXATION. 


Constitutionality of Tax on Shares of 
Foreign Corporations. 


Feb. 11—A test case which 
aroused much interest locally will 
shortly come up for trial before the Su- 
ipréme Court the United States, 
Believing that #t the bottom of taxn- 
tion evils and abuses ts the taxing of 
the shares of stocks of foreign 
tlons, Courtenay Crocker four years ago 
started the test case of Hawley vs. the 
City of Malden and has carrléd it through 
‘the Supreme Court of Massa: husetts to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
Where it wil be reached Yn: a few ae 
| Phe plaintiff to recover taxes on 
oe In certain foreign corporations 
paid under vrotest, claiming such a tax 
an iliega! in that tt deprived the plain- 





Boston, 
}has 
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” 
al 


: 
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cCorpora- 


Wwe eks. 
weeks 


nt of his*property without due process 
;of law m violation of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the! 


United States. 
While it has been dee} 


Ged j 
setts that bondy ang 0 Masmechu- 


shares of stock 


: e 2s— -a few hundred square ; - ; 
square miles—only a f {material relief from the outlet s 


h aX 
| taining a system 


29,790 { 


i Mississipp 
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| 


is noto- | 


not be allowed to die ont only ; 
purpose of keeping this great matter }) 


of | 





i repressing the floods of the river 


r of rather to diminish than to increa 


rainfall.”’ 


“The cost of constructing and 


of reservoirs wo 


enormous and far greater than th 
of leveeing the entire river front 
basin. This scheme is regarded 
gineers as wholly impracticalje 


committee can discover 


no ust ¢ 


quate relief in reservoirs. 
“Neither can vour committe. 
i from the evidence or other sources 


Waterman, Secreta) 
River Commission 
the expenditure to 1898 on 
lows: By the Federal authori: 
$20,706: by State, local, and m 

thorities, $34,310,795. From ail of 1 
dence taken by your committee i 
dent that the hasins along the Missics 
River can only be protected f 


“Capt. 


levees 


e 
iron 


by an ample and complete svst 
levees from Cairo to the head . 
passes. Crevasses and imundations 


sulting in extensive loss of life and 
erty are Hlable to occur 80 Jong 4. 
system ts incompjete. The bird 

completing the levee system is too 


~ 


for local and State authority, 
committee are of the opinion tha: 
Federal government should conti, 


great task of controlling 


ss 


aid in the 


Appropriations Needed, 


Does not this report show that th- 
ple of this region have tried to 
themselves? Jigst think of it, up 
teen vears ago, $34,000,000 spent 
few people in this immense territ 


levees and only $13,000,000 by the Fy 
government. Since then TI admit t 


ernment has contributed mors 
but the people themselves have 
equally liberal. During this pe 


great amount of work was done a 
general situation vastly improved 
no definite plan for complete prot 
ever having been adopted, the wor! 
by the Federal authorities and | 
local levee boards was on the ha 
mouth principle, with no possibilit 
the best results either from the 
of view of ecoromy or efficienc: 
time has come when, as Mr. Taft s 
the government should pass a bil! 
propriating the $58,000,000 estimated | 
United States engineers as 
do this work in a thorough and p: 
nent way, so that floods will be in 
sible in the future. When this is k; 
throughout the whole United States 
section will rapidly increase 
tion and wealth and the taxes paid 
its people to the various 
will be sufficient to keep the levees 
perfect condition. 

Gentlemen, is it not worth wh 

to our country a territory as gr 
area as Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


necess 


in 


por 


levee hoa 


Jersey, and Maryland, every acre 
which will be productive? If yo 
stretch your imagination to the 
where it is possible to conceive 
these four States were subject to de 
tation hy great tidal waves, would 
United States government hesitate 


appropriate $500,000,000 if necessary to } 

tect them and to preserve them as ar 

ductive portion of our common count 
Atd Cotton Crop. 


I want you to look at the matter from 
another point of view. The cotton are: 
of the world is limited. Enormous sums 
of money have been spent by foreie 
governments and trade associations 
develop cotton growing in various ps 
of the world outside of the Unit 
States. I have no statistics to sh 
how large this expenditure has heen, | 
it undoubtedly amounts to many 
lions of dollars. The necessity for 
larger cotton area is so well known that 
it has become a concern of whole 
world. Suppose, now, that right in vo 
own country, which has a cotton ac: 
age at present of 36,000,000 acres, vou ar 
one-third more, or 12,000,000 acres, and 
that, too, of the richest land in 
world, capable of producing the highest 
quality of cotton, namely, long stap 
cotton. Would not this of itself take t 
matter out of a local class and 
not only a ngtional problem, 
of world-wide interest? Did 
hesitaie to expend nearly $200,000,000 a 
several thousand American lives to ta! 
Cuba from Spain and give it 
but to somebody else? Tf don't say t 
this large expenditure of money and 
sad loss of life wasn’t worth while. 

I do say that a country so genero 
aliens should not, at a much less t 
fail to protect the lives and property of 
its own citizens and to develop a ter 
tory in its very midst, whose area sus 
ceptible of cultivation greatly exceeds 
that of Cuba. 

IT have no 
matter. TI do 


the 


mak 
but 


Congres 


not to 


financial interest i: 
not own an acre 0 
in the delta and do not expect ti 

I live in Memphis, a city located 
the Chickasaw bluffs, free from 
flow, but overlooking a great 

Which last spring for forty miles to 
westward was covered with water and ‘ 
the south for so many miles I am 

to teli you; a city that then took 

its gates thousands of refugees driven 
from their homes and cared for them [0 


er 7 ’ 


} many weeks until the waters had reced 


ed. Believing that the work of protect 
ing this country is worthy of any m: 
time and mind, I have associated ? 
with a number of public-spirited 
Various sections of the 


? s 
my 
weiktn 


country, for 


fore the publie and of inducing the na 
tional government to do its duty not 

to the stricken people of ms own reg 
but the country at large, to do it qu 

and not to again wait fifteen 
another report from some future Com 
inittee of Commerce, 

I hope your hearts are touched by the 
misfortunes of so many of your felio# 
citizens, but just now I am not appeal: 
Ing for sympathy alone. If it is your 
purpose “to become the source 
formation With respect to new 
nities for trade expansion” the 
tion and development of this great tert 
ritory—larger than two European kine: 
doms and as large as four of our Atla 
tic coast States—should be your concer” 
and T ask you to make it your cause 


years for 


of - 
opportl- 


protec: 


ences — —_ —_——— -- 


foreign corporations are taxable in thé 
hands of persons domiciled in Massach'" 
Setts, Mr. Crocker contends that thé 
Statute under which the decisions havé 
been made are based on the fiction © 
law, “personal property follows domic!!é 
of the owner,” a fiction invented to Pr 
mote justice in relation to the distribY 


‘tion of the estate of deceased person’ 
but not in matters of taxation whe. 
effect is to work injustice. As the pro? 
erty, business and franchises of ‘thes? 
| Corporations were protected entire!) by 
forelgn States and received no protectio? 
from Massachusetts, an injustice is cone 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States, -whenever the question of te 
constiluttonability of a tax on shares 
of stock of a foreigh corporation }\ d 
by a vesident of the taxing State "48 
been. raised, has shown an inclination 
; bOl to admit the cofstitutionality of se" 
'@ tax, Several recent cases in the Si 
,Preme Court of the United States havé® 


i 
, 
' 


| 


of; tion, 
\ 


j been extremely faverable to Mr. Crock 


er’ contention and it 1s believed tha! 
ihis is avery favorable opportunity 
Press the matter to @ final determin®& 
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